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A mechanical masterpiece 
and universal favorite. 
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The Speed Secret 





T IS VERY SIMPLE— just a thorough ee of your system and plenty of dictation. 
The former depends entirely upon you, the latter you can have at any hour of the day or 
night with one of my DICTATION OUTFITS—my matter or your matter—any speed from 

ten words per minute to far above 200—clear asa bell. Speed and salary are synonymous— 


do you want to better yours 


J. N. KIMBALL - 1358 Broadway - NEW YORK CITY 











THE WELLINGTON 


The Positively ‘‘Writing in Sight’’ 


TYPEWRITER 


A practical, business-like, 
up-to-date typewniter for 


Only $60.00 


SPEEDY - PORTABLE - DURABLE 


Simple in construction, built for plenty of hard work. 
Visible writing, no lifting of carriage to see your work. 
Alignment is positive and permanent. 

' sn." % 2 2 @ One of the largest railway corporations in the country 
- a te oe has adopted it and has over | 800 in use. 
ar , oe a a @ John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons the first year 
oe * | he had the agency for New York, and has sold 1,500 
more since 

Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 

ys free trial. Do not buy « writing machine of any 
kind without in g the “* Wellington.” 


THE WILLIAMS MANUFACTURING CO., Limited 


PLATTSBURGH, NEW YORK 
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A Buy That Means 
100% Bonus 





@ We have bought outright “‘The Pro- 
gressive Stenographer.”’ This again em- 
phasizes the fact that THE STENOGRAPHER 
is the National Magazine in stenographic circles 
—a magazine you cannot do without. 


@ The purchase by us of this wide-awake, flour- 
ishing contemporary, we consider a large feather 
in our cap and a rich strike of “Pay Dirt” for you, 
our readers. It means that your magazine—THE 
STENOGRAPHER— is forging ahead at express 
speed ; it means double value for your money— 
100 per cent. bonus: it means the biggest dollar's 
worth you ever had; it means that THE STENO- 
GRAPHER is more than ever a salary builder. 


Ger rs Live! Svusgscrre To-Day — NOW 


Twelve Numbers, $1.00; Three Months’ Trial, 25c; 
Sample Copy, loc. 


Have you our Deskman’s Manual? It’s Free. 





The Stenographer Company 
512 Perry Building Philadelphia, Pa.” 





Please look at your address 

Important label, and if your subscription 

has run out, renew poomety. 

If you change your address, notify us promptly, 
giving both old and new address, 








OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


to Civil Ser- 
43, 970 70 Appointments vice. vice places vauring the 
Good life positions at $840 to $1,500 
7 a, opportunities for uns people. 
as instruction by mail. rite for 
Ctvil Service Announcement, containing full information 
about all government examinations and questions re- 
cently used by the Civil Service Commission, 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Stamp of Pencil 
Quality 


DIXON’S American Graphite Pencils are 
made to fill every need. Send 10 cents in 
stamps for liberal samples of Dixon’s 
Stenographer Pencils and copy of Dixon's 
“Pencil Guide.”’ 


Mention this paper. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 








THE 
TYPEWRITER’S AUTOMATIC 


——TABULATOR 


Efficient 
Inexpensive 








Simple 
Durable 


CCSTS A QUARTER; SAVES DOLLARS 





A celluloid rule that measures both pica 
and elite type and also the number of lines, 
double and single spaced, in any article. 

We were allowed space on main floor of 
exhibit held at Washington, D. C., under 
the direction of the President's Commission 
on Efficiency and Economy, We scored a 
hit, and are now reaping the benefits due to 
the merits of our goods. 


THE TABULATOR COMPANY 


STEELVILLE - - mo. 











The Stenographic Expert 


By WILLARD B. BOTTOME 


Official Stenographer New Y ork Supreme Court. 
Holder of world’s record for speed and accuracy. 


Size of book 54¢x8 inches—235 pages—bound 
in buckram. 

Contains twenty-one chapters. While 68 pages of 
the 235 are in Pitmanic shorthand, showing lists of 
phrases, conflicting words, arbitrary signs and short- 
cuts, Gregg writers may take advantage of the sugges- 
tions in these 68 pages and adapt them to the Gregg 
system. The rest of the book may be used by writers 
of any system. The twenty-one chapters treat of the 
following subjects : 

I. What education does the professional reporter need? II. 
he Ill. Conflicting words. IV. Principles 

srt Familiar phrases. VI. Arbitrary signs. 

a equation l a of notes. 
IX. _Tpoaeaten XI Ente “ +? "Tie age in 
a tr c 
chaee.” Sil, Chase delivered SIV. Eng: "SV 
reporting XVL Grand Jurys reportin 
complete case. My Ill. Daily co: 
chine. XX. Odds and ends. Xx 
to-morrow. 
Price $2.00, by mail, postage prepaid, 
Send for sample pages. 


bs an ma- 


The Court reporter of 


WILLARD B. BOTTOME 
Temple Court Bidg. New York City 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Have you renewed your subscription ? 











Are Your Carbon Copies 


F 0 R G E A H E A D J Permanent Records? 


Many a law-suit has been lost, merely on the 


The business world is searching for em chnicality of a number or a letter that couldn't 


ye read in the cart p 
ployes of progress; that is, the en ployes be read in the « py 
who can do tl vs when they are ‘old once Make yourself certain that your letters and 
Vv  \Waeal av 4 sit se ; : € - Wit ss . 
sometimes without being told Business documents will be permanent—write with 
en 1 ia tant me one to do the 






“If you are to succeed, if you are to TRADE Carbon 
head, you must get ready to rende 1) OPyY 
wey UL Paper 


4 
Bi 
a 





udy of B — ness Correspondence MARK 
grasp of English constitute the - ; ~ ' ie 
- ot —but t. ont smu ge or r 
st p e preparation for stenographers enn tomy Semmuenent . ners—a ie chan. Gta _ 
’ s 
whe intend to forge ahead. who wish to do pleasing in appearance. At one writing with MuhiKopy you 
t anaes and prove th ly th can make 20 copies. 3 
etter work—and prove themselves worthy Send for Free Sample and test these claims. Mention your “4 
of better jobs. name, firm's name and dealer's name, please > 
For the ber efit of such people we offer MultiKe DY is mace in black, blue, purple, red, and green, es 
- 7 —— — d ° ~ in the tolk g varieti nd manilolding power a 
a comprehensive, practical, interesting Cor- SeauterWiatche Blebeuctehd, G00 Bodiam, 6; Bilan, @ fe 
respondence Course in Business English Hard Finish: Lightweight, 16; Medium, 6; Billing, 4. 
and Letter-Writ ng. It is the sort of instruc- Sold by most dealers—but anyone can get 
in ha x ror ir las - it tor y 
tion that w I] put you 1 Class A. Further Star Brand tor Ribbons are cr 
information will be sent for the asking to make 7$ mpressions each of the 
ie tter and ““e withe vut clogging the type 


It will give you a clear insight into the 
wonderful opportunities that await the 
stenographer who hasa thorough knowledge F. S. — CO., 348 yay nag tem o Mace. 
li £05 on ow Address ictters to the ome nce 
of English and Letter-Writing. SALES OPFICHS: Mow Yeek, 9968 Becnducs 


Chicago, 2 W. Ma n St Philadelphia, 908 Walnut St 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ENGLISH Pittsburg, 482 Diamond St 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


4 so a5 to show on the paper. 























+ y Vest-pocket size. 
Most popular 
on ead a andom book of its kind 
= the mostet 
° ne agent aA 
Read This Course ool mare then 
2000 copies. In- 
(Thirty-fourth C. L. S. C. Year.) & a hoo! ab Pe pogsehle in 
- ; Sis © office, schoolroom, and home. hie n three 
SR ee eS ee ay 5. Aten $1.25 editions: green leather, gold edges, indexed, 60 cents 
a : Fee ee oe ee So ee a red leather, red edges, indexed, 5) cents; cloth, « 
THe PWENTIETH CENTURY AMER AN. By H. Perry indexed, 2% cents. Write for agents’ terms and free 
Robinson, B : rnalist, Washington correspondent —__ illustrated catalogue, deccribip "> complete series of 
London Time .* .. seeee BI commercial text-books. PRACTICAL TEXT 
MATERIALS AND METHODS OF FicTION. By Clayton BOOK O0., Euclid Avenue ad ieth Bt., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hamilt Intre y Br er Matthew Columbia 
University . , " a seer See 
TWENTY YEARS AT HULL Housgs. By Jane Addams. 
Etched Illustrations .......++-. eee B00 STOP! 
THE CHAUTA AN MAGAZINE (M y trated. 
Membership i ed il desire Cont ing As WE SEE 
OURSELVES— In drama, novel, short story, essay, jour Stop that muscle-straining, nerve- 
ism, ete (Be A. Heydrick, Commercial H yh Sc hool. destroying, cramp-producing, pen- 
Sew Yoh, 6 Bae ay aS digging, finger movement writing. 
Se a ca may ee Easy Writing, Plain as Print, Rapid 
> —,-* "The monthly magazine also serves in and Tireless, the position-securing, 
any interesting ways as a teacher for the reading course . 2.00 salary-raising kind, taught by Cor- 
— respondence by the famous Palmer 
be eeee Method - 
All four books (cloth bound) and the Magazine $5.00" PENMANSHIP Taught by Mail 


Easy and fascinating instruction by 
mail at your home during your 
spare hours, with weekly criticism 


“Easy for preg Worth While Ry: IR 


Remit Wc extra for postage or prepaid express. 
lect charges are more. 


course, Success guaranteed 

for Everybody’’ or no tuition fee. Students’ Speci- 

mens, our Book on “Penmanship,” 

If in doubt, send stamp for and a sample copy of the beautiful 

handbook of testimonials Monthly American Penman abso- 
‘ . — lutely free. Write now. 


Address Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York THE A. N. FA LMER co. 
Get the Chautauqua Idea Reliance NEW YORE 
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q@ Our Employment Department is in 
constant touch with firms and business 
men who require the kind of stenog- 
raphers which the most successful 
business schools develop—brain work- 
ers, resulting from their training on 
the new Smith Premier Model 10. 


q@. Write for particulars. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Executive Offices: 319 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
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Commercialism Will Enter 


By Rieta Bowen, Meriden High School, Meriden, Conn. 


2OMMERCIALISM will (“Will” 
with a capital “w”’) enter every 
walk of life. Was not Abraham 
first known as a 





Lincoln and honored 
store-keeper who always gave a square 
deal? The man who walked miles 
to do his customer a trifling justice was 
well fitted to establish that greater justice 
which declared “all 
men free and equal.” 
Benjamin Franklin 
made small candles be- 
fore he made great 
speeches. Mark Twain 
wrote so truly and well 
of Southern country 
people because he min- 
gled with them, as a 


pilot on the Missis- 
sippi. 
Not that cutting 


calico, or calling 
“Cash” are sure roads 
glory. 
these 


to fame and 
The 
great men simply re- 

mind us that the stores, shops, and ships 
of commercialism are just as necessary, 
—just as noble parts of life as are the 
art and science of culture. 

The farmer of to-day has accounts as 
well as chickens to keep. If his farm is 
extensive, it demands an extensive sys- 
tem of accounting, the roll-top-desk-fil- 
ing-cabinet-typewriter kind. Not long 
ago, the farmer’s bookkeeping, at best, 
was represented by one lone book. But 


lives of 





Rista BowEn 


that was when the “year’s balance often 
showed an excess in the debit column, 
and a minus in the credit column.” 

At that time, the proper place for 
farmers’ fortunes was on idle deposit in 
some out-of-the-way chimney-corner 
That was the era of investments of the 
gold-brick type—in short, that was be- 
fore commercialism 
. entered. Farming 
methods of to-day pre- 
sent a _ striking con- 
trast. 

A large pleasure es 
tate in the Central 
West recently attracted 
attention, _ be- 
cause it had 
plished the miracle of 


much 
accom- 


paying every penny of 


its own expenses. 
Someone investigated. 
He found, first, that 


the owner was a busi- 
ness man; second, that 
the owner reserved a 
portion of the estate for farming, and 
that he conducted his farm on the same 
commercial basis that he conducted his 
business in town. The investigator went 


further into this “commercial basis.” 
When he got through, he made this re- 
port of the estate: 

“A complete set of books are kept, 
showing not only the financial condition 
of the estate as a whole, but that of each 


department ; each employee gives a writ- 
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ten report of all his receipts and expendi- 
tures; no purchases are made on the 
estate, except upon properly signed 
orders; all sales and transfers from one 
department to another are recorded; a 
study of the best markets are made.” 
Is it any wonder that such a business-like 
proposition should give such business- 
like returns? 

The progressive Western farmer does 
not sally forth at sunrise with a wagon- 
load of grain and vegetables for the mar- 
ket. He finds it easier and more profit- 
able to sell through commission mer- 
chants. It took his handicraft to raise 
the banner corn crop of 1910, but it was 
his business ability that “financed” that 
crop—got it to the great distributing 
points and made it worth something—an 
immense something to the world. 

To leave the corn field for the field of 
art. Here, too, commercialism will enter, 

-enter in the name of Business English. 
Not that literary English is at fault; it 
is only too beautiful embroidered to har- 
monize with the stout home-spun of busi- 
ness requirements. For this reason, 
every degree of Doctor of Letters should 
include business “letters.” 

Usually, after the poet writes his 
verses, he writes to his publisher. His 
letter demands Business English. Why? 
Because Business English is short, crisp, 
readily digested,—not quite like a hot 
waffle, however, for that is inflated, 
whereas Business English is substantial, 
because every word counts. Our poet 
finds that the effective figures in Busi- 
ness English are not rhetorical ones. 

Commercialism will enter, not only into 
the English of business letters, but into 
the penmanship and mailing of all letters. 
The post-office makes no private profit. 
It is the people’s own great business 
house. As such, it would certainly seem 


to the people’s advantage to be “well- 
posted,” so as to speak, on its rules and 
regulations. If it be true that poor pen 
manship is a mark of genius, what dis 
tinguished numbers of hieroglyphics ar 
rive daily at the Dead Letter Office. 

“Over fifty per cent of the signatures 
in the world are illegible.” 

“About three and one-half million let 
ters and parcels reach the Dead Letter 
Office annually.” 

How the two statistics harmonize! 

If a person cannot, more often will 
not, write his own name legibly, it is 
only natural that he should convert the 
names and places of others into Chinese 
puzzles. Of course, not all the pieces 
reaching the Dead Letter Office have il 
legible addresses. About fifty thousand 
arrive annually, with no address at all. 
Others are directed as suits the fancy of 
the sender. Such a letter once reached 
the postoffice addressed to Goose Bay, 
and was finally delivered at Duck Creek, 
N. C. The post-office clerks have be 
come wonderfully expert in deciphering, 
but they are not gifted with second sight. 
They can only dispose of unclaimed 
merchandise on its way to Nowhere by 
annual sales at Washington. These sales 
are described as including “listed books 
for all tastes, from ‘Fox’s Martyrs’ to the 
latest novel; articles ranging in value 
from diamond earrings and 18-karat 
gold-band wedding rings to potato mash- 
ers and toothpicks; and objects which 
have a pathetic interest, and which sug- 
gest the mutability of life, such as baby’s 
slippers and shrouds.” 

Yes, the objects have a “pathetic in- 
terest.” It is likewise “pathetic” that 
four-fifths of the commercial deaths 
should be due to negligence, indifference 
to the market, or lack of proper train 


ing. 
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Commercialism will enter into the work 
f the housekeeper. Is she not usually 
buyer, secretary, and treasurer of the 
household? If she speculates in use- 
less, just-because-it-was-a-bargain stock, 
her household affairs are doomed to the 
same fate as any badly managed busi- 
ness concern’s. Some day, she may need 
to know even a greater commercialism, 
the tariff, the corporation-tax, everything 
that all good citizens should know. 


Commercialism is no respecter of per- 


Words Often 


mo-rale, accent the second. 
moun-tain-ous, accent the first. 
mu-se-um, accent the second. 

na-ive, ma-ev, sound i as long ¢; ac- 
‘nt the second. 


= 


na-tional, nash-un-al. 
neur-al-gia, not nu-ralji. 
no-ta-ble, means worthy of note. 
not-a-ble, means clever, prudent 
o-bes-i-ty, accent the second, ¢ short. 
of-ten, the ¢ is silent. 
o-le-an-der, accent the third. 
on-er-ous, first o short. 
op-po-nent, accent the second. 
or-chid, or-kid, short i. 
or-deal, accent the first. 
oust, ou as in out, not oost. 
pa-dro-ne, in three syllables. 
pal-mis-try, the a is short; sound 
the /. 
par-ent, a in pansy, not pa-rent. 
par-e-sis, accent the first. 
ped-a-gog-ic, last g is soft, o long. 
ped-a-gog-y, last g is soft, o long. 
ped-a-gogue, both g’s hard we silent. 
ped-a-gog-ism, both g’s hard. 
per-sist, the s keeps its sound, not z. 
pre-ce-dence, accent the second. 
pref-er-able, accent the first. 
pre-sen-ti-ment, keep the s sound. 
pre-vent-a-tive; wrong, use prevent- 


ive. 


It will (“Will” with a capital “w’”’) 


sons. 
enter every walk of life. To ignore it, 
is to choose a stony road terminating in 
a chaos of difficulty ; to welcome it, is to 
keep to the pleasant highway of oppor 
tunity which leads to the House Beauti 
ful of Success! 

[We are indebted to Miss Emma B. Dearborn, prin 
Department of the Meriden 
High School, for a copy of this excellent paper which 
was read by one of her students at the graduating 
exercises of the sch It isay 


marked by such unusual force, 
arrangement.—EbpiTok. ] 


cipal of the Commercial 


easure to read a paper 


originality and skill in 


Mispronounced 


pris-tine, accent the first. 
prot-es-ta-tion, first o short. 
quad-ru-ma-na, accent the second. 
quag-gy, @ as in at, not o. 
quash, a as o in or. 
re-al-ity, in three syllables. 
rec-i-ta-tive, accent the last. 
rec-og-nize, accent the first. 
ref-ra-ga-ble, accent the first. 
rep-er-to-ry, accent the first. 
re-demp-tion, sound the p. 
rhythm, pronounce in one syllable. 
rind, the 4 is long. 
risk, keep the i sound, not resk. 
root, 0o’as in spool. 
ro-mance, accent the second, a is short. 
re-se-o-la, a is short, keep the s sound. 
ruse, ruz, long u. 
sac-cha-rine, the i is short. 
sa-ga-cious, second a as in fate. 
said, sed, short e, not sade. 
says, sez, short e, not saze. 
sal-ver, short a, sound the /. 
sar-sa-pa-ril-la, not sassaparilla. 
scal-lop, sound a as a short 0, scollop. 
scared, sound the d, not scairt. 
se-que-la, accent the second. 
sewage, not sewerage. 
shrill, sound the / in all such words. 
since, sound the i, not sens. 
sol-der, solder or sodder. 

—The Teachers’ Institute. 








I hare a lirigght 








Readers are invited to contribute to this “now and then” department any expedients, short-cuts, 


“better ways,” or 


“discoveries” that they have found useful in their work. Those whose suggestions are 


accepted will be entitled to a six-months’ extension on subscription. 








Two Letterbook Indexing Suggestions 

F some of your letters are to be 
copied in one book and some in 
another, adopt a particular letter 
or number to designate each class of 
letters, and enter the proper initial or 
numeral above the letterhead as you start 
your paper into the machine. By so do- 





ing you will greatly aid the person who 
looks after the copying, and also lessen 
the possibility of an occasional letter’s 
being copied in the wrong book. 

When you finish indexing a batch of 
letters in your letterbook, enter on the 
front cover page, or on a fly-leaf of the 
book, the number of the last page in- 
dexed. Then, when your next “indexing 
day” comes, you will not have to turn 
over a number of pages to find out where 
to begin work. This is quicker than 
checking off each letter as it is indexed, 
and also avoids the unsightly check mark 
on each page, for every unnecessary 
mark on a page detracts that much from 
its neat and attractive appearance.— 
Clarence R. Craig, Phoenix, Ariz. 

A Convenient Pencil Sharpener 

A good way to keep your pencil always 
sharp is to use sandpaper. You need 
then sharpen only the wooden part of 
the pencil with your knife and rub the 
lead over the sandpaper, constantly turn- 
ing the pencil as you do so. A square 
inch of the sandpaper, or of emery cloth, 
should be pasted to the inside cover of 
your notebook. Thus you may always 


keep a very fine, sharp point on your pen- 
cil, as there is generally sufficient time 
between letters to enable you to give your 
pencil a rub or two over the sandpaper. 
A good point to the pencil is one of the 
first requisites of neat, legible notes, and 
the slight effort required to put this sug- 
gestion into effect will be a hundred 
times repaid by the improved quality of 
your shorthand.—Mrs. Alice A. Helvig, 
Ivanhoe, Minn. 


Ruling the Center Line 

When using the ordinary form of 
notebook, and desiring to draw vertical 
lines down the centers of the pages, | 
have found that the following plan ef- 
fects quite a saving of time: Use pen 
and ink, and draw the line as desired on 
one page; then turn the page over care- 
fully and press it onto the opposite one, 
keeping the edges even. You will thus 
make the imprint of the freshly-drawn 
line on the other page, and “kill two 
birds with one stone.” Unless care is 
used in the operation you are liable to 
make a blot through having your first 
line too inky, but one readily learns to 
get just the right amount to make a clean 
and sufficiently clear line—Wéill O’ Rie- 
ley, Winona, Minn. 


Making a Red Insert 
A good substitute for a bi-color type- 
writer ribbon is a strip of red carbon 
paper placed between the ribbon and the 
paper when it is desired to insert a few 
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words in red for emphasis. In many of- 
fices so little of the work, comparatively, 
is done in red that the other half of a 
bi-color ribbon is worn out long before 
the red. 

The same idea may be applied in mak- 
ing an artistic correction on a carbon 
copy.—L. J. Toothaker, Kenton, Mich. 


“Copying Carbon” to the Rescue! 

In the evening, when your letterpress 
is taken and your time is limited, and the 
“Boss” sends in “just one more” letter 
for you to get out, you can get away on 
time and save yourself the trouble of 
copying in the wet book, by adopting the 
following expedient : 

Make a carbon copy of the letter with 
“copying carbon,” which can be secured 
from the Felix F. Daus Duplicator Co., 
New York. The following morning, 
when the book is dry, and before index- 
ing, take a letterpress copy from this car- 
bon facsimile, which will give you as 
clean-cut a copy as any copying ribbon. 
—H. C. Scheilling, Marion, Ohio. 


“By Teaching We Learn” 
Incidentally, when you are publishing 
advice to amateur stenographers, tell 
them to get a pupil apiece; it sharpens 
the wits and drives home the rules.— 

Jane McCurdy, Asheville, N. C. 


Discarding Ribbon for Carbon Work 

I am required to make a great many 
carbon copies every day, copies of form 
letters, etc., and found that the ribbon 
soon became cut and worn through in 
spots because of the additional force em- 
ployed in striking the keys. By remoy- 
ing the ribbon and then inserting the 
paper the same as usual I found that not 
only was I prolonging the life of my rib- 
bon but that I could also make a few 
more copies each time. 

This method forces perfect concentra- 


tion because you have no visible ribbon 
record of what has been written to guide 
you ; but no good accurate touch operator 
minds a little thing like that !—Harriet 
Mayhew, Denver, Colo. 


A “Bright-I"—dea 

Few things, I find, are more demoral- 
izing to one—and, incidentally, to one’s 
work—than to start the day in a dull or 
gloomy mood. It is a good plan to read 
a bright little story or some good jokes 
on the way to work. Jerome’s “Idle 
Thoughts of an Idle Fellow” are fine for 
any one that cares for that sort of thing. 
—Miss P. D. Beslin, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Toothpicks for Type Cleaners 

Provide yourself with a bunch of 
toothpicks and use them to clean out 
your a’s, e’s and w’s when they “fill up” 
and do not give the clean-cut outline 
they should. You will find this plan 
much superior to the usual mode of using 
a pin, and the toothpick (“Never 
scratched yet!”) is better for the type- 
writer than a sharp pin Miss P. D. 
Beslin, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Kind Words 


I wish your efforts every success, and 
the Writer still larger circulation, for it 
is second to none.—Rev. S. P. Hoffmann, 
Effingham, Iil. 

* * * 

Enclosed find one dollar in payment of 
renewal of my subscription to the Gregg 
Writer. I can assure you that this maga- 
zine has fully met my needs; the more I 
read it, the more I feel the need of it. 
The person who has gotten beyond the 
need of such an excellent magazine must 
have attained very great proficiency in- 
deed.—J. Leroy Deveney, York, Pa. 
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Report of the Sixth Convention of the Gregg Shorthand 
Association of America 


Chicago, July 31 to August 4, 1911 





The New Officers 


President: Hubert A. Hagar, Chicago, III. 

First Vice-President: Charles I. Brown, Peoria, Ill. 
Second Vice-President: Almira F. Lovell, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Alice M. Hunter, Chicago, IIl. 


Secretary-Treasurer: 
Neat Place of Meeting: Spokane, Wash. 


The Winners of Contest For Teachers’ Medals 


Gold Medal: George H. Zimpfer, Columbus Business College, Columbus, O. 
Silver Medal: Ada L. Coddington, Morris High School, Morris, Il. 
Bronze Medal: Edna Murl Umstot, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas. 





although some of those who were in at- 
tendance had not enrolled. 
Address of Welcome 


T was a great meeting—by far 
successful convention 


The 


the most 


the association ever held. 











attendance was larger, 
the enthusiasm more 
irrepressible, the pa- 
pers and addresses of 


unusual interest, the 
discussions animated 
and practical. The 


Teachers’ Contest was 
intensely interesting 
and of immense educa- 
tional value, and the 
social features have 
never been excelled. 
When the convention 
was called together on 
Monday afternoon, the 
large 
filled with teachers who 
came from all parts of 


classroom was 


the country 


tories being represented. 
vention closed the registration was 210, 





over thirty states and terri- 


Mr. Gregg extended 
to those present a wel- 
come to Chicago, to the 
Gregg School, and to 
the home of the system 
they wrote and taught. 
He said that in all his 
in the past 
attacks that 
had made upon 
the system and its au- 
thor he knew that he 
could rely on the teach- 


struggles 
and the 


been 


ers of the system for 


loyal support, co-op 
eration and _ under- 
Husert A. HAGAR standing. He said: 


Presid G. S. A. . 
— < I want you to love Chicage 


as I love it; I want you to 
feel the spirit of progress that is in its atmosphere. 
Every time I set foot on the streets of Chicago 
I feel a quickening of life, that I must move faster 
—that if I don’t I shall be run over! Chicago is 
the metropolis of the West, and the West is not a 


When the con- 
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geographical term: it is an attitude of mind The President's Address 
spirit of the West is broad, tolerant, progressive I 


have a theory about these broad prairies that one 
cannot live on them and remain narrow of soul or 
spirit. I want our Eastern friends—and I am glad 





CHARLES I. Brown 


Vice-President, G.S. A 


to see so many of them here 


in this great West and in this great city 


to feel a patriotic pride 
of € hicago 
. 7 > 

Therefore I welcome you to this city and this school 

the home of rthand—from which it has 
spread to all parts of the English-speaking world. I 
want you to feel that all the people here who are 
associated in this work are at your service at any 
time. I hope that this convention will be productive 
of great good to you and, through you, to the young 
people who are studying shorthand under your in 
struction. I welcome you with heartfelt sincerity to 
Chicago and to the home of the system of shorthand 
you write and teach 


Gregg 5S! 


Response to Welcome 


The Response was made by Mrs. Mar- 
cella Lang, Joplin Business College, 
Joplin, Mo., whose enthusiasm and elo- 
quence started the convention in the right 
spirit. Mrs. Lang said in part: 


In behalf of the shorthand teachers, the type 
writing men and all others here, I want to thank you, 
Mr. Gregg, for this generous welcome. We come 
here from all parts of the country—from every nook 
and corner of the United States—year after year. So 
far as the subject in which we are particularly in- 
terested is concerned, many of us live isolated lives 
from September to July ..++l feel that when we 
come to Chicago to this association we come with one 
great idea in. mind, and that is to absorb everything 
we possibly can. When I went away from the first 
convention I attended, I took home with me a whole 
tablet of good things. We all know that Mr. Gregg 
is a great inspiration to us and that he carries us 
forward from one year to another 


In his address as president, Mr. Hagar 
reviewed the history of the Association, 
and said: 

How 
first meeting here in years ago, is evi 
denced by your here to-day. It is a grati 
fication indeed to those of us who have been engaged 
in commercial since the first meeting of this 
association to note the great progress in our teaching 
methods and the general advancement in all branches 
of commercial education and industrial training 

Probably the greatest change, and the change that 
has brought about the most good within the past dec- 
ade, has been the great improvement in our short 
hand and typewriting text-books. It is interesting to 
compare the books issued at that time with the new 
editions coming from the press to-day. In a word, 
commercial text-books have been revolutionized, and 
we are proud to say that our efforts have played no 
small part in this important work. By its intensive 
work the Gregg Shorthand Association has done much 
to raise the standard and to sweep away the chaotic 
conditions that previously existed, by establishing a 
standard to which publishers have had to conform. 

The short course, so popular a few years ago, has 
We can all remember when the 


successful this association has been since the 
Chicago ten 


pr esence 


work 





died a natural death 


yuntry was overrun with schools advertising to teach 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and other com 
mercial subjects within three months or less time 


hundreds of these schools 


Within the last few years 

have gone out of existence, and their places are be 
ing taken by better schools with longer courses 
schools using modern text-books, embodying twentieth 
century ideas This change has not been brought 


about by the frequent attacks on the so-called fake 
schools, but has been accomplished by the raising of 
the standard in the schools of the better class It is 





LovgELt 
2d Vice-President. G.S. A 


ALMIRA F 


known to all of you that Gregg Shorthand is an 
extremely simple system and that its principles can 
be compressed into a few pages of instruction so that 
it can be acquired in much less time than any other 
practical system in existence. It is therefore the 
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system best adapted for schools seeking to adopt short 
courses of study, and the temptation to cater to that 
class of schools must have been very strong indeed. 
It is equally well-known to you that the author of 
Gregg Shorthand, in his own work and in his maga- 





ALice M, Hunter 
Sec'y-Treas.. G. S. A. 


zine and in conventions, has always advocated broader, 
longer and stronger courses of study. It is impossible 
to estimate how much this has done to establish a 
proper attitude on the part of the students, the schools, 
and the public toward the art which we all love. 

Another factor that has been instrumental in 
bringing about these desired results is the work done 
by various commercial and educational associations. 
The Gregg Shorthand Association and its members 
have always co-operated heartily in the work of all 
other educational organizations. It is not in compe- 
tition with any of them. It was started in ‘the first 
place because the teachers of the system felt the need 
of direct instruction in the system and the methods 
of teaching it, inasmuch as most of them at that time 
had previously taught other systems requiring en- 
tirely different methods of execution and instruction. 
The benefits derived from this concentration on class- 
room problems in teaching shorthand and typewriting 
by teachers who were using the same text-books and 
had therefore the same problems, were so great and so 
manifest that the organization has continued to grow 
in numbers and in influence until to-day it is larger 
than any other organization of shorthand teachers. 

The Gregg Shorthand Association stands in a unique 
position inasmuch as it has a definite organization 
back of it. It is unique in that the author of our 
system is himself a teacher who keeps in touch with 
classroom conditions and classroom needs. 

The Gregg Shorthand Association is unique, too, in 
that it is the only national, or rather international, 
association that represents a single system of short- 
hand—a system that a few years ago was practically 
unknown; a system that in the face of bitter opposi- 
tion and prejudice and the combined efforts of those 
interests it menaced has been able in the comparatively 
short space of fifteen years, by the sheer force of 
its intrinsic merits, to overcome this opposition until 
to-day it has become the standard shorthand of 


America. And from this country it has spread until 
it is taught and practiced wherever the language is 
spoken. It must-be a source of satisfaction to us as 
teachers of Gregg Shorthand that we are part and par- 
cel of a great movement that is fast becoming world 
wide 


Mr. Hagar then recommended the for- 
mation of evercirculators among teach- 
ers and explained the plan at consider- 
able length. This suggestion was re- 
ferred to a committee which recom- 
mended its adoption and the election of 
a secretary. The plan will be explained 
in an early issue of the magazine. The 
conclusion of Mr. Hagar’s address was: 


In conclusion, and quoting from the address of 
one of our former presidents: “We cannot come too 
early nor too fully to a keen realization of the fact 
that upon us as teachers of this great army of writers 
rests the burden of elevating our art to the highest 
possible level, and that we must constantly devise 
ways and means to promote the skillful and accurate 
use of shorthand to the highest level of perfection.’ 
Your presence here indicates that you realize this, and 
I trust that the work of this convention will be help 
ful to each and all of you. It can be made more 
helpful and more valuable, however, by your active 
participation in the proceedings. Remember that we 
are all one happy family here for one common pur 
pose, believing in the work we are doing and its 
benefit not only to our schools and ourselves but t 





Greorce H. ZIMPrER 
Winner, Gold Medal 


the young people who are going out into the business 
life. I hope there is no one here that will go away 
without giving us the benefit of all the ideas that he 
or she may have, that will result in the betterment and 
uplifting of our cause. (Applause.) 
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Appointment of Committees 

President Hagar then appointed the 
following committees and officers : 

On Resolutions: John Albert White, 
Etta M. Tompkins, W. J. Murphy. 

On Auditing: A. E. Rowland, Maude 
Bennot, Benjamin K. Wood. 

Sergeants-at-Arms (for Teachers’ 
Contest): Edmond Gregg, New York, 
and D. C. Brown, Chicago. 


The Teachers’ Contest 
Mr. Gregg explained methods of con- 
ducting the Teachers’ Contest, and ap- 
pointed as judges Miss Kitty Dixon, 
Fred H. Gurtler and C. O. Bentley. 
Mr. C. I. Brown’s Plans 
The next topic on the program was 
“How I Prepare My Students to Write 
125 Words Per Minute in Thirty 
Weeks,” by Mr. Charles I. Brown, 
Brown’s Business College, Peoria, IIli- 


nois. Mr. Brown spoke extemporane- 





CODDINGTCN 
Silver Medal 


Apa L 
Winner 


ously, and with great earnestness and 


enthusiasm. He said, in part: 
I am not just sure that I can explain this thing 
this afternoon so that it will do much good. If I had 


you over in Peoria for a little while you could sit 
there and look on, and it would not take long to con 
vert you. I am not having much trouble over there 
in getting our students to write 125 words a minute 
in thirty weeks. There are two or three reasons for 





Eons Murti Umstort 


Winner, Bronze Medal 


that. One reason is the system, because of its sim 
plicity and completeness, and another reason is that 
we have learned the plan better. You know that I 
believe in a plan—plan, plan, plan! I don’t think that 
any teacher can get results without a plan. In order 
to show you how we do it, I have to go back to the be- 
ginning, the first day of school, and go right through 
to the last. 


INITIATIVE AND ENTHUSIASM 


Then there is another thing I want you to keep in 
mind. We had a lecturer there a while ago who 
said he hunted all through the dictionary for the one 
word he wanted to use. Sometimes when we listen to 
a speaker, he says something that sticks. That word 
stuck, and I am using it right along. It is the word 
“initiative.” The teacher has to take the initiative 
and keep it up right straight through the course. You 
cannot expect to get results if you have not initiative 
and enthusiasm. From long years of experience, I 
have learned that you have to have enthusiasm and to 
have it all the time. Just the moment the teacher 
eases up and makes it easy for the student, he is 
gone. You can’t get speed that will stand the test 
of business unless you keep it up and keep it up for 
a long time. I don’t mean to say that our course is 
a short course because we finish in thirty weeks or 
sooner. We get the results because we have learned 
the plan. 


START STUDENTS RIGHT 


I can remember ten or twelve years ago, when I 
first began, I sometimes let students sit for hours be- 
fore I got them to work. The best thing you can do 
is to get them to work at once, and keep them at it. 
I make it a special point to have that beginning class 
get to work in twenty minutes from the time they 
enter. I start them that way, and keep it up right 
along. 
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work over the first six lessons in the Manual, 
the theory being divided into three divisions of six 
lessons each. After the first six lessons, we give a 
review If they can pass an examination, they are 
permitted to go on to the next six lessons, and they 
have another examination; and then on with the 
other six lessons. We hope to do this work in about 
ten weeks, and sometimes we do it in less time. If 
we spend twelve weeks on it, we think we have gone 
too slowly—not for the good of the students, but for 
what we are planning for. 


They 


SPEED PRACTICE WORK 


through the theory, we use 
I think that Speed Practice is 
the best planned book on the market to-day. We 
start on Speed Practice with the Principle Series. 
Perhaps the younger teacher doesn’t realize the value 
of that excellent Principle Series. If you have not 
written those letters through yourself, if you have not 
mastered every one, you will not get the full bene- 
fit of the book. It is part of my plan to work that 
Principle Series through. I let the students write the 
letter. They write it through very carefully to see 
how well they can do. -I place the work on the board 
in the very best style I can, letting them correct their 
work by it, until they have it exactly correct. They 
come there to get results and that is what we are 
after. That is one reason the department has twice 
doubled itself in the last three years. Then, after they 
have prepared the lesson carefully, they have dicta- 
tion in the regular manner until we have gone through 
the Principle Series in that way. 


As soon as we are 
Gregg Speed Practice. 


THE PHRASE LETTERS 


After we finish the Principle Series we take up the 
Phrase Letters; but we have not been neglecting phras- 
ing through the Principle Series, for the whole system 
is set forth in those letters, and the phrasing is em- 
phasized from the eighth lesson on through the seven- 
teenth. It all works out very nicely if you know how 
to get at it. After you come to the Phrase Letters, it 
is easy sailing. We read them over first and then we 
know just exactly what we are doing. I presume 
teachers have different ideas about the number of 
times they are to write the Phrase Letters, but I have 


a set plan. Some six or seven years ago I heard the 
expression, “Plan your work and then work your 
plan.” That is the thing that counts. Set a mark 


and work for it and don’t stop short of the mark. 


AFTER FIFTEEN WEEKS 

So we work along on the Phrase Letters until we 
finish them. Generally that will be fifteen or six- 
teen weeks from the time we have started. That varies 
a little, depending on the number of letters we as- 
sign, or if we have to take some of the lessons over. 
Sometimes a class has not the lesson well enough and 
has to take it over. Right there is where the battle 
begins in earnest! After they are through the Prin 
cipie Series and Phrase Letters, they go on to the ad- 
vanced dictation, and we hope to reach that about 
fifteen weeks from the time they start off. We are 
half through the course. I have not said anything 
about speed up to this time. I don’t believe in tell- 
ing them about it. 


THE SPEED TESTS 


Now, it is time to test them a little. I have a 
series of tests, beginning with five letters at seventy 
five words a minute, ten letters at eighty words a 
minute, fifteen letters at eighty-five words a minute, 
and twenty-five letters at ninety words a minute. 
Then I drop down to five letters at 100 words a min- 
ute for the five minutes’ test. I hope to reach it in 
about twenty weeks from the time we started. I would 


like to show you a record of some students who reached 
that speed in eighteen weeks, others in twenty-one 
weeks. The success of the course depends on this as to 
whether we are going to get through in thirty weeks. 
If we have gone twenty-five weeks before we reach it, 
we can hardly hope to get up to the other twenty-five 
words a minute in five weeks. It is a fight against 
time all along the way. As a general thing, all over 
the country, we are supposed to finish our courses 
in a certain length of time. It is a bad thing, but 
we can’t help it. The teachers are not to blame for 


that. We can only work on and do our best. 
AFTER TWENTY WEEKS 
Well, we'll say we have reached the twentieth 
week. We have been successful or failed. If we have 


succeeded in getting the students so that they can 
write 100 words a minute for five minutes, we plunge 
on. The next goal is 115 words a minute, and we 
then have another test. I like to give that test about 
the twenty-fifth week, with a student of average 
ability. The test consists of five letters at 115 words 
a minute. Of course, the next test is the most in- 
teresting of all, the one that we are working for, and 
the one to which students are looking forward with 
very great interest, and that is five letters at 125 
words a minute. Of course, now they are getting 
warmed up to the game and they are getting anxious, 
they want to get through They are wondering 
whether they are going to make the last test of 125 
words a minute at the end of the thirtieth week. So 
the battle is on. 
DEVELOPING 


WRITING VOCABULARY 


Along about the beginning of the twenty-first week 
I begin to introduce a great deal of new matter. As 
I said in the beginning, I don’t believe in long les- 
sons. I believe in short lessons, thoroughly mastered, 
and then a great deal of new dictation. I have been 
using the Gregg Writer, and Saturday Eveening Post, 
and a lot of magazines, and I sent up to Chicago and 
secured the Expert Shorthand Speed Course, and that 
has been one of the greatest helps in getting the right 
sort of matter classified. That helps—it’s fine! The 
ordinary student doesn’t have a vocabulary large 
enough to carry him through at that rate of speed 
on heavy matter. I conceived the idea that we would 
load them up with a lot of heavy matter of this 
kind after the twentieth week. So I have been feed- 
ing them on the Expert Speed Course. Every other 
day or so they would have a good lot of that and it 
has been a splendid thing. After giving them that 
matter a while, it is an easy thing to write business 
letters at 125 words a minute. Get them to take 
115 or 120 words on the matter in the Expert Speed 
Course and business letters willbe easy for them. 
I get so tired of “dear sir” and “yours truly.” At 
Peoria, we fill a lot of good positions in offices where 
the work is heavy and our students don’t have any 
trouble in doing the work, but I want to say that a 
“dear sir” and “yours truly” student can’t do it. They 
have to have something else, and they have to have a 
vocabulary that will go far beyond that class of mat- 
ter. You know how it is when they get through the 
wordsign lesson. They get so they can write every 
word of that lesson easily. 


A GOOD POINT 


Now, suppose they learn 1400 words or 1500 words 
that they can write just as easily as the wordsigns, 
how many words are they going to get in their busi- 
ness letters that will not come in that list? Just try 
that a little while and see the result! If you have 
a list of words that will take in 1400 or 1500 words, 
just take an ordinary business letter and read it 
through and see how many of those words you will 
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find there. You will find about 99 per cent of 
them, perhaps not that many, but almost. You will 
then understand why they can write rapidly if they 
have a vocabulary like that. Then, as we begin to 
write new matter, they must watch for the new words. 
Any recitation that does not add new words or speed 
is a failure as a recitation. I repeat—any recitation 
that does not add new words to the writing vocabu- 
lary of the student or does not increase speed a little 
is a failure! 


THE HIGHER SPEED TESTS 


We carry them along in that way until we reach 
the point where we begin to test for 125 words a 
minute. We don’t always get it the first time. We 
don’t always wait until] the last minute. Along about 
the twenty-third week after we have passed 115 words 
a minute and seem to be on safe ground—lI keep time 
on the quiet. When I get one of the budgets, they 
begin to smile. Sometimes I fool them. I will mark 
certain letters in some book I have, and take it up 
and read the test letters and then read the regular 
dictation letters from the same book. I have them 
transcribe the letters and the test. This gives me 
definite knowledge of what they can do when they are 
not working under test conditions. But when it 
comes to a real test, I announce it to the class so 
they will know we are going to have a test at 125 
words a minute. We go about it in the usual manner, 
but I want them to know it is a test. They have 
something to do out of the ordinary. If we succeed, 
well and good. Sometimes one, sometimes two, some- 
times three or more pass, and we keep on doing it 
in that way until the whole class has passed. You 
can’t get a class in which all will write at the same 
speed. 

VALUE OF “FIGURE DRILLS” 


Here is a thing I want to speak about in closing 
which we have tried this year. Until last fall it had 
not been the custom in our schools to have the short- 
hand students do any figure work. But it seems to 
me that we stumbled on to something by accident or 
otherwise that has been a “mighty help in time of 
trouble.” Last fall we required every student in our 
school to take figure drill work. I had a class in 
figure drill work about as large as this audience here 
this afternoon. We started it off the day they en- 
tered. It is one of the very best things we ever 
did. That figure drill taught those people concentra- 
tion on one thing, and to do some definite thing and 
to do it well. Figure drill work teaches the student 
to concentrate on one thing until he can get definite, 
accurate results. I believe that the half hour we 
spent on figure drill work was one of the very best 
things we did. I honestly believe that it is the plan 
that has produced the results. For when I first began 
teaching, we didn’t have anything like the plans we 
have now, in the text-books, plans, or typewriters. 
Now we have learned better and we have learned 
more up-to-date ways. I am going to try it this com- 
ing fall, and I believe I will get some students to 
write 150 words a minute in the same length of time. 
Take those few students who get through in the 
twenty-third, twenty-fifth or twenty-seventh week: I 
am not going to say anything or hold them at 130 but 
will see how much more speed I can add to what they 
have. (Applause.) 

(To be continued) 


a 
Convention Condensations 


Reception and entertainment furnished 
by Gregg School. Address by noted poet, 


teller, Col. 
Teachers’ 


author and William 
Lightfoot Visscher. Certifi- 
cates awarded by Mr. Gregg to members 
of Summer Normal Class. 

An afternoon automobile ride through 
parks and on boulevards, provided by 
courtesy of the Underwood Typewriter 
Co., through its school manager, Mr. 
C. V. Oden. 

An evening trip on the magnificent 
lake steamer “Theodore Roosevelt,” pro- 
vided by courtesy of the Smith Premier 
Typewriter Co., through its school man- 
ager, Mr. W. D. M. Simmons. 

A large photograph of the convention 
to be sent to each member of the Associa- 
tion by the courtesy of the Remington 
Typewriter Co., through its school man- 
ager, Mr. R. P. Kelley. 

An evening at the White City—‘“the 
Coney Island of the West’’—secured for 
the convention through Mr. Morton Mac- 
Cormac, president of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation. 

* * * 

Enrollment 210. The G. S. A. now 
the largest association of shorthand or 
commercial teachers devoted to one sub- 


story 


ject. 
J t * * > 


A program of unusual interest and 


value successfully carried out. In addi- 
tion to program, there were many good 
features not previously announced. 
eae 
Addresses of a high order by promi- 
nent school managers, teachers and re- 
porters. Many of the suggestions will 
have a far-reaching effect on the teaching 
of all commercial subjects, but especially 
of shorthand and typewriting. 
“ie ae 
Enthusiasm greater than ever before. 
Messages of congratulations and good 
wishes received from friends all over the 
country. 
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Flat-top Desk Philosophy—Continwad 
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Flat-top Besk Philosophy—Continued 





Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of writers of Gregg Shorthand who desire to 
exchange postal cards written in shorthand with other writers of the system in various parts of the world. 


There is no charge for enrollment, but all applicants must be subscribers to this magazine. 
Send your name and address to the Garoo Warrer, Chicago, III. 


repeated after the first publication. 


Names are not 





letter bearing an English post- 


mark enters a whimsical com- 

plaint from one of our original 
“Postcarditis” victims, Mr. J. S. Hendry, 
Western 


Southampton, that the foreign language 


7 The Marina, Esplanade, 
fever does not apparently affect many 
of his fellow members, “or else they self- 
ishly and successfully conceal the symp- 
toms.” He goes on to say that recent 
developments have encouraged him to 
hope that a few earnest students may be 
found who are willing to exchange let- 
ters, postal cards, or picture post cards 
using shorthand adapted to the foreign 
languages, and asks if we think it worth- 
while to note in the special list that he 
would be willing to correspond with stu- 
dents of French or German, Spanish or 
Esperanto. Here is an opportunity for 
the linguists of the Exchange to prove 
to Mr. Hendry that it is worth-while, and 


Miss 


Cutler’s request in our February number 


that his hopes are not groundless! 


will undoubtedly assure him of one Span- 
ish correspondent. 

In closing, Mr. Hendry says: “I am at 
present engaged on translation work for 
the International Technical Dictionaries 
in Six Languages, Vol. XIII.” 


therefore well able to make good his 


He is 


promise. 


(By the way, remember that all foreign 


cards require two cents postage. ) 


King Minas would like to hear from some of the 
Gregg Writers who are interested in journalism and 


literary criticism 


This seems a rather mysterious mes- 


sage, at first glance, but our readers 


will, no doubt, remember that Mr. Mar- 
shall Laughton figured as the Minas of 
the 
department. 


Law” discussion in 
Mark” 


run to 


our “Grimm’s 
April 


Members 


“Question 


whose tastes things 
journalistic can reach Mr. Laughton at 
Ontario, Canada. 
the “call of the 
was received last month from Cal- 


Mr. 
Hazelbaker is an amateur photographer, 


Osman, Middlesex Co., 

Another 
Clan” 
vin Hazelbaker, Grangeville, Idaho. 


answer to 


and stands ready to furnish mining 
scenes, snaps of wild birds, and bits of 
local history from the old Gem Mountain 
State. 

The 
added to the regular list this month: 


Mawrence, Pine St., Calumet, Mich 
Cameron, Care M. G 


following members have been 


Fanny 
\. B 
Bath, Me. 
Anna E. Jacobs, 638 E. Carter Ave., Ashland, Ky 

B. D. Ponton, 716 Jackson St., Houston, Tex 
Mary Goodrick, 15 Florence St., Sharon, Pa 
Meyers, 709 E. Winchester Ave., Ashland 


Shaw Lumber Co., 


tertha 
Ky. 

Raymond Oviatt, 44 
Conn. 

Adelheid Buechel, 1215 
Springs, Colo 

Cleveland Cabler, Fordyce, Ark 

Elmer Albera, The La Junta State Bank, 
Cole 
Mr. Jesse E. Foust, 223 S 
Ohio. 

Miss Tula Dawson, Clay, Ark 

Jennie Rudisill, 113 N. Penn St., 

Raymond Brooks, 227 Bowie St., 

Herman J. Doepner, 640 Minnehaha St., St 
Minn. 

Reginald W. Moore, Care Burns, Philp & Co., 
Charters Towers, Queensland, Australia 

Rose Olive Beames, Dunellan St., Dunellan Estate, 
South Brisbane, Queensland, Australia 

Miss Haggar, Boston St., Clayfield, 
Queensland, Australia 

Miss Lorna ( Freeman, 
Bulimba, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia 

Erma G. Shoemaker, 258 Front St., Massillon, Ohio. 

Laura Delp, 727 S. Queen St., York, Pa 

Della Moore, 27th St. & Ave. C., Kerney, Nebr 


@ 


This is the month for renewals! 


Kimberly Ave., New Haven 


N. Nevada Ave., 


Colorado 


La Junta, 


Broad St., Lancaster, 


York, Pa 
Beaumont, Tex 
Paul, 


Ltd., 


Brisbane, 


“Selhurst,”” Hawthorne, 


Have 


you sent yours in? 
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Hints azd Helps 
or the Student 





—— 





= = —— 


A Wordsign Puzzle 
INCE we are possessed by the 
contest spirit these days, we are 





sure you will all be interested 
in the wordsign “decapitations” contrib- 
uted by a teacher who evidently be- 
lieves in going at the instruction from 
as many different angles as possible. This, 
by the way, is an attitude that many 
other teachers could imitate to advantage. 
There is no such deadly foe to the inter- 
est of the pupil as monotony of method. 
It is the teacher who has the gift of vary- 
ing the instruction that holds the inter- 
est and stimulates the enthusiasm of his 
students, keeping them at white heat until 
the very last day of the term. 

While the following puzzles have no 
value from an executional point of view, 
they provide a very good mental review 
of the wordsigns, as well as an interest- 
ing diversion. To the first reader sub- 
mitting correct answers, we will send a 
copy of the “Gregg Shorthand Phrase 
Book,” duly inscribed. The appearance 
of the papers will also, of course, be 
taken into consideration in awarding the 


prize. 


A LitrLe Fun WITH THE WORDSIGNS 


Not? The answers are sometimes spelled phonet- 
ically, as, for instance, in the following: “Behead a 
, “Behead 
Only 


preposition and leave liquor.” (From-rum) 
a preposition and leave a city.” (From-Rome) 


the first letter is included in the beheading. 


1. Behead a pronoun and leave another pronoun 
Behead a wordsign and leave a shoemaker’s tool. 
Behead a wordsign and leave a fight 

4. Behead a wordsign and be sick 

5. Behead a wordsign and leave a favorite English 


rdsign and leave a wing. 
ordsign and leave a little boy 


Behead a w 
Behead a w 
8. Behead a wordsign and leave a little girl’s name 


Behead a wordsigr und leave a float 
10. Behead a wordsign and leave an addition | a 
house 
11. Behead a wordsign and leave a religious cere 
mony. 


12. Behead a w eave 
13. Behead a wordsign 


14. Behead a we 


practical skill 
a fruit 
and leave a fisl 


rdsign and 
nd eave 


ordsign 


15. Behead a wordsign and take sight 

16. Behead a wordsign and leave a verb meaning to 
behold. 

17. Behead a wordsign and leave a man’s nick 
name 


Eliminating Monotony 

“How to secure the necessary repeti 
tion and eliminate monotony is the prob- 
lem.”—M. M. Lain in the Gregg Writer. 

One way to get considerable practice 
and increase the vocabulary is to have 
the student write out a page or two of 
each day’s lesson in the form of an 
Such a 
magazine might be supposed to be the 
organ of the 
nothing to print it! 


amateur shorthand magazine. 


school, and it will cost 
It will afford splen 
did practice in English, and, of course, 
all matter except headings should be in 
shorthand. 

This suggestion applies, perhaps, more 
to dictation students than to classes 
working on the theory, but interest from 
the beginning students could be aroused 
by having them write a weekly personal 


letter to their teacher in shorthand. 


Theory Questions 


To what form of Ses do we give the 
’ > 


when there is a choice? 


preterence 


To the first form—the one employed 


for “says,” “system”—because this is the 
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more 


this blend is assigned to 
words “says” and “system,” while the op- 


facile blend. 


the 


That explains why 
common 


posite form is given to the less frequent 


“society.” 


Write 


the words “assess.” 


““assessor,” “assassin.” 


a | 


ALL 
Se 


Common Expressions in Business Letters 


Introductory and closing expressions like those given below are usually given 


“with a whiz,” 


until you are 


as it were, and must be caught “on the fly ;” 


therefore drill on them 


able to write them with the utmost ease and rapidity. 


lO We are in receipt of your 
seat | ~ teemed favor of the 
o inst., 
Fs - Your favor of yesterday 
“A come to hand, 
- 
s = Answering your letter 
r*~ J yesterday, I beg to 
> 
; ” — Your favor of recent date 
<<g has received and contents 
I am in receipt of your f 
- MW — P } 
o~ Fa Tc of the 4th, and am 
a ©. 3, ._ I am in receipt of your 
al ~— teemed letter ot the 
ult. 
ef = We beg to acknowledge 
d J -+ ceipt of your order of 
5th inst. 

7 ) 2 I have your inquiry of 
oz — Cz Ist inst., and in reply 
State 

- We are in receipt of your 
. > re ) teemed order, which has 
- carefully noted 
> Wt Your favor of the 7th 
- i. = was duly received, 
Your postal card is at 
a (an 
> 4) Replying to your kind favor 
yaad - "a. the 3rd inst., I would 
9 that 
a 
3 . P 
2 In reply to yours of yester 
ae. Pad day, we have to say 
~~ 
9 Referring to your letter of 
“<= a” Sth, we beg to say 
~~ We duly received your 
—— your 
Vt of recent date, 
{j 2 Your esteemed favor of 
A j~ - 
ne Sth inst. is at hand 
- Your letter of recent date 
n> —<« ~ ae received and contents 
fully noted 
oO = 
Pm: I have to-day received 
- =@ gh. | kind favor 
> , 
Your favor ff this morning 
. 
al -y to hand and noted 


communication of 
before us, 


Your 


Sth is 


10th 


advise 
noted. 


favor 
pleased 


been 


inst 


hand, 


advise 


lette: 


care 


your 


P 
end 
- al 


~~) 
> A 

vO 
ow > 


1 oblige Y rs truly 
iM atly blige Yours espect 
I vy. 
Thanking you for the order, 
Thanking you for your order 
rt anking you for the favor 


we beg to remain 


Thanking you for your kind 
attention to the matter 


Hoping to hear from you again 
at an early date, 

Let us hear from you by re 
turn mail. 


assuring you of our best 
attention at all times, 
Your immediate attention will 
»blige ours respectfully, 
With kind regards and best 
wishes, 

[rusting this will be entirely 
satistactory to you 

at as early a date as possiblk 
we are Yours truly, 

as soon as possible, we re 
main Cordially yours 
Thanking you in advance, and 
with kind personal regards, 


Thanking you for your care 
ful attention in the matter 
nd expecting to hear from 
you in the course of a few 


days, 


reply, I re 


yours, 


\waiting your 
main Sincerely 


| 


ind hoping to see you im our 
ofice in the near future, 

and regretting that we are 
unable 
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Principal Cities of the United States—l 


Names and addresses are often dictated very rapidly, especially when they 
occur in the body of a letter. A business man respects the ability of a stenographer 
who is able to put down names and addresses in shorthand instead of laboriously 
scribbling them in longhand. Every stenographer should be able to write the 








names of the states and cities in shorthand—and without hesitancy. 


o~— Akron LO, Dubuque 
& Albany 7— Duluth 
Q~e— Allegheny g—- East St. Louis 
a-— Allentown =e Elizabeth 
orn Altoona 29 Elmira 
o—” Atlanta es» Erie 
ss Atlantic City Evansville 
‘ss Auburn A. Y, Fall River 
<— > Augusta Fitchburg 
<~ — Baltimore 2= Fort Wayne 
- Bay City 2< Fort Worth 
Bayonne Galveston 
heat Bing hamton a. Gloucester 
<___—«— Birmingham _.2r Grand Rapids 
"ff Boston & Harrisburg 
Bridgeport (Cez- Hartford 
Se Brockton _ Haverhill 
$ Buffalo C.. Hoboken 
& Butte ¢<_e Holyoke 
Sa Cambridge ~.. Honolulu 
~— Camden 4— Houston 
—~ . Canton _9# Indianapolis 
2 T Cedar Rapids Sr, Jacksonville 
&k&~ Charleston L Jersey City 
/r-© Chattanooga Z7” Johnstown 
je Chelsea ZL» Joliet 
PA Chester —z~ Kansas City 
“> Chicago - Knoxville 
“> Cincinnati ~~ LaCrosse 
~Sy Cleveland —=2. Lancaster 
__— Columbus <=, Lawrence 
Council Bluffs —<— Lexington 
57 Covington —e Lincoln 
72 Dallas ~~ Little Rock 
4 Davenport ~~ Los Angeles 
‘se Dayton aah, Louisville 
oD Denver —— Lowell 
~~ Des Moines - _- Lynn 
~» Detroit _.* Malden 
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Principal Cities of the United States—lIl 


Manchester 
McKeesport 


_—_, Memphis 


i 
a 


~ Milwaukee 
> Minneapolis 
Mobile 


—__—=—~ Montgomery 


r 


Nashville 


—-.. Newark 
New Bedford 
2 ew Britain 


Newcastle 


—? 


r 


New Haven 


<_»- New Orleans 


—»> 


Newport 


_C-— Newton 
~— New York 


~~, Norfolk 
—_?” Oakland 
<—o Omaha 
x, Oshkosh 
Passaic 
/~. Paterson 
e— Pawtucket 
jo Peoria 
~~» Philadelphia 
g Pittsburg 
c= Portland 
Providence 
ra Pueblo 
Cc Quincy 
~ Racine 
_>— Reading 
wl Richmond 
<> Rochester 
—— Rockford 
-_2s— Sacramento 
»—~ Saginaw 
——- §t. Louis 


\y 
\ 


ima 


i 


eth 


\ +} 
\ 


{3 


i 


of 
Aa 
4 
fo > 
—_ 
~~ 
orvrD 
y 
mar 2 
a 
te 
P 
—— 
ea, 
~~, 
ar 
? 


~ $cranton 


’ Trenton 





St. Joseph 

St. Paul 
Salem 

San Francisco 
Salt Lake City 
San Antonio 
San Jose 
Savannah 
Schenectady 


Seattle 
Sioux City 
Somerville 
South Bend 
South Omaha 
Spokane 
Springfield 
Superior City 
Syracuse 
Tacoma 
Taunton 
Terre Haute 
Toledo 
Topeka 


Troy 

Utica 
Washington 
Waterbury 
Wheeling 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
Wilmington 
Woonsocket 
Worcester 
Yonkers 
York 
Youngstown 
Zanesville 
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“Shall” and “Will” 


few) HALL” and “will” have been 
. i 
Ine 





thoroughly discussed by able 





writers; but for the space it 
occupies we know of nothing better than 
the following by Richard Grant White; 
quoted from his book, “Words and their 
Uses,” with the permission of the pub- 
lishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 

“The distinction between these words, 
although very clear when it is once ap- 
prehended, is liable to be disregarded by 
persons who have not had the advantage 
of early intercourse with educated Eng- 
lish people. I mean English in blood and 
breeding; for, as the traveler found that 
in Paris even the children could speak 
French, so in New England it is note- 
worthy that even the boys and girls play- 
ing on the commons use shall and will 
correctly. * * * 

“The radical signification of will (An- 
glo-Saxon willan) is purpose, intention, 
determination; that of shall (Anglo 
Saxon sceal, ought), is obligation. / 
will do means, | purpose doing—I am 
determined to do. / shall do means, radi- 
cally, | ought to do; and as a man is 
supposed to do what he sees he ought 
ta do, / shall do came to mean, | am 
about doing—to be, in fact, a mere an- 
nouncement of 
But so you shall do means, 


future action, more or 
less remote. 
radically, you ought to do; and therefore 
unless we mean to impose an obligation 
or announce an action on the part of 
another person, over whom we claim 
some control, shall, in speaking of the 
mere voluntary action of another person, 
is inappropriate; and we therefore say 
you will, assuming that it is the volition 
of the other party to do thus or so. 
Hence, in merely announcing future ac- 
tion, we say I or we shall, you, he or 


they will; and, in declaring purpose on 
our own part, or on the part of another, 
obligation, or inevitable action, which we 
mean to control, we say, | or we will, 
you, he, or they shall. Official orders, 
which are in the form you will, are but 
a seeming exception to this rule of speech, 
which they, in fact, illustrate. For in 
them the courtesy of superior to sub- 
ordinate, carried to the extreme even ‘in 
giving command, avoids the semblance 
of compulsion, while it assumes obedi- 
ence in its very language. Should and 
would follow, of course, the fortunes of 
shall and will; the following 
short dialogue, I have given, I believe, 


and, in 


easily apprehended examples of all the 
proper uses of these words, the discrimi- 
nation of which is found by some persons 


so difficult. A husband is supposed to be 


trying to induce his reluctant wife to go 
from their suburban home to town for a 


day or two. 


He I shall go to town to-morrow Of course you 
will? 

She No, 
better weather 
have three fair days together again? 

He. Don’t mind that. You should go. I 
like to have you hear Ronconi 


I shall wait for 
When shall we 


not go 


nat wi ever come 


thanks I shall 


should 


She. No, no; I will not go. 
He. (To himself.) But you shall go, in spite of 
the weather and of yourself (To her.) Well, remem 


ber, if you should change your mind, I should be very 


happy to have your company Do come; you will enjoy 
the opera; and you shall have the nicest possible supper 
at Delmonico’s 

She No; I should not enjoy the opera There 
are no singers worth listening to; and I wouldn't 


drive for the best supper 
think 


think 


walk to the end of the 
Delmonico will ever cook \ man 
man 


seems to 


Delmonico will ever cook A seems to 


thing good to eat. 

He Most human creatures will 
home, ard you 
urself 


She. I shall stay at shall have 
ir opera and your supper all to y« 
He Well, if you will stay at home, you shall; 
have the supper, you shan’t; but 
I shall be bored to 
friend, Mrs 


town to-morrow, as she 


and if you won't 

my trip will be dull without you 
death—that is, indeed, your 
Dashatt Mann, should go t 
said she thought she would; then, perhaps, we shall 
1 she and her nieces will sup 


unless, 


meet at the opera, an 
with me. 

She. (7 herself ; My 
Mann! And so that w 
with my husband agair But she 


dear friend Mrs. Dashatt 
will be at her old tricks 
shall find that I 


man 
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am mistress of this situation, in spite of her big black 
eyes and her shoulders. (Jo him.) John, 
why should you upon those ugly, 
giggling girls? To be sure, she’s a fine woman enough; 
that is, if you will buy by the pound, 
but they! 

He. Y), 
them, for 
the lady is a 


big white 
waste yourself 


your beauty 
think what I will about that, I must take 
indeed, although 
quite 


and, 
wouldn't be 


politeness’ sake; 


matron, it proper 


What should you say? 
perhaps. But it don’t 


to take her alone—-would it? 


She. Well, not 


exactly, 


much matter, she can take care of herself, I should 
think. She’s no chicken; she'll never see _ thirty 
five again. But it’s too bad you should be bored 
with her nieces—and since you're bent on having 


should like to 
with 


after all, I 
shan’t be going about 
John, dear, I'll go.” 


me go with you—and 
hear Ronconi—and—you 


those cackling girls—well, 


@ 


Shorthand as a Specialty 
By H. G. Staton, Ely, Minn. 


HE young man or woman who 
thoroughly prepares himself or 
herself to do one thing and do it 


well, is vastly better off in this day and 





generation than those who can do many 
things, indeed, but each one only after 
a fashion. 

This is the day of specialists. There- 
fore, if would succeed, must 


you you 


specialize. He who can do some one 
thing better than anybody else is the one 
who is in line for the big success. As 
Poor Richard says, “A thing that 1s 
worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 
Thoroughness is the great essential, both 
in the preparation for work and in the 
actual doing itself. 

Looking over the ‘news items to-day, 
more advertise- 
“Wanted: A 
young lady to do stenographic work. 
Must be able to take rapid dictation and 
transcribe accurately and neatly. Must 
have good references.” “Wanted: A 
Must be quick and ac- 
Only those thoroughly qualified 


I noticed a dozen or 


ments like the following: 


stenographer. 
curate, 
need apply.”” The demand for stenog- 
raphers to-day is greater than ever be- 
fore. Why not, then, specializé as a 
stenographer? This is an age of commer- 
cialism, made possible largely through 
improved means of inter-communication. 
Communication is one of the great vital 


The business world 


forces in commerce. 


could do without the telegraph or tele- 


phone with vastly greater ease than it 
could do without its stenographers. Just 
think of the many thousands of letters 
passing through the mails every day! 
These letters effect many millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of trade, and make us a dis- 
tinctively commercial people—which is 
one great source of our national wealth. 

Shorthand has served as a stepping- 
success for numberless 


Look at some of the 


stone to young 
men and women. 
men who, beginning as stenographers, 
have climbed to high and honorable posi- 
tions either in the government service or 
in the world of business. There is no 
reason why you should not be able to 
climb as they did. Only be ready when 
the opportunity presents itself, and seize 
it by the forelock lest it slip from you. 
The secret of success is preparation, and 
one of the magical keys to the door of 
success is labeled “stenography.” 


I for one want to tell you that I think 
that that G. S. A. Report of 1909 is 
the most satisfactory thing in existence 
on the theory and on everything else in 
the Gregg realm. I was intensely in- 
terested in reading it. 
in shorthand, “nuggets” from the report 
to a shorthand friend, and he says it is 
“what we have been looking for!” 
Clarence I. Brown, Providence, R. 1. 


I am writing out, 




















By Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom all communications for this department should be 


addressed. 








Results of the Rough Draft Contest 


First Prize 


Charles L. Clement, Traverse City, Mich. 


Open Contest 
l Rose M. Brendle, Manchester, N. H. 
Raymond A. Tatro, Washington, D. C. 
3 Maurice Wilde, Greenville, Tex. 
4 D. S. Williamson, Sterling, Kans. 
5. H. Carder, Chicago, Il. 
6. Howard Parrish, Augusta, Ga 


Students’ Contest 
1. E. Roseberry, Marion, Ohio. 
2. Frank Malone, Bertha, Ohio 
3. Gladys E. Morzan, Phoenix, Ariz. 
4. Samuel B. Finklestein, Newark, N. J. 
5. Carl S. Fairbanks, Muskegon, Mich. 


The “Next Best” Copies, Open to All 
1 Stewart Gerding, Sciotoville, Ohio. 
Nola Baker, Greenville, Tex. 

3. Frank R. Bavis, Philadelphia, Pa. 

4 Leo R. Coyle, Portland, Me 

5. S. P. Richmond, Charleston, W. Va 
6. Cyril J. Shaw, Des Moines, Iowa. 
7. Z. R. Farmer, Greenville, Tex 

8 Mae E. Gillette, Winsted, Conn. 

9. H. G. Pigott, Chicago, Ill 

10. W. F. Weaks, Louisville, Ky. 


For the Best Idea 
Fred A. Tyndall, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


dall’s idea is given in another column in this depart 
ment.) 


@ 


AHAT rough draft contest cer- 
tainly brought in a big grist of 
papers! And the best 
paper submitted came in without name, 
address, or any mark of identification. 





very 





(Mr. Tyn- 


In grading the papers every feature 
was taken into consideration. The pa- 
per must, of course, be correct as to lan- 
guage and the typing must be perfect, 
not only typographically, but in arrange- 
ment, touch, and general appearance. 


Miss Mason, of 


Texas, submitted a paper which was a 


Erna Greenville, 
perfect specimen of artistic typewriting ; 
but it contained an error, due to lack of 
judgment, which barred it from first 
place. 

The points that stumped the larger 
Punctua- 
“points” 


number of competitors were: 


tion (using the word was 
merely an accident, and not intended as 
a witticism), paragraphing, and arrange- 
ment. 


errors was due to poor arrangement. 


Perhaps the greatest number of 


There was a vast improvement over 
the last contest in the selection of a title 
for the article, and the spelling was prac- 
tically perfect. A 
the use of the word “forgot” for “for- 


common error was 
gotten,” and a phrase that gave trouble 
was “still more clearer appreciation.” A 
correct copy of the Rough Draft follows: 
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LITERARY INFLUENCES OF 


Within the last quarter of a cen 


of fiction have increased greatly. 


THE PRESENT DAY. 


erature has received an 
of periodicals of an advanced 
them 
America, engaged 


the best 


expressed in classical kng) 
people for a still cl 


ire, and a higher plane of 


4 OF ROU 


vigorous and t 


a& power 


40 





impulse from 


are found some of the best authors 
in instructing their readers. 
features of th 
the minds of the reading p 


in contact with the best thoughts o 


@Q 


literary character. In 


ese literary 


-~ 
oo 
@ 
& 
c 
te 
" 
» | 








THe CoRRECTED RovuGH DRAFT 


The Best Idea 

Mr. Tyndall presents an idea that is 
well worth-while. It will mean a great 
saving of time to thousands of students 
and typists and at the same time result in 
more artistic typewriting. Mr. Tyndall's 
device is simply a “backing” sheet, show- 
ing the number of single and double 
spaced lines that can be written on the 
page, and containing other lines indicat- 


ing paragraph indentations and a caution 


line at the bottom to indicate the place 
to stop. The lines and figures are heavy 
enough to show through ordinary type- 
writing paper. There is only one draw- 
back to Mr. Tyndall’s “Typists’ Constant 
Companion,” and that is it is not adapted 
to the size of paper that is used in 
America, the dimensions being 8x103% 
inches, instead of 8%4x1l inches. The 


directions on the back are as follows: 
1. The number of the Page is between “‘Constant” 


and “Companion.” 
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! Price 4d. 








2. The numbers on the first line correspond with 
the Scale Bar of all Standard Machines. 

3 10 is a good space for the Margin. 

4. 15 for Paragraphs. 

5. The horizontal figures denote the number of 
lines that can be written om a page, either 47 or 24, 
so with an average of 12 words of 5 letters, a page of 
narrow-spaced matter will contain about 564 words, 
and one of double-spaced about 288. 

6. The left outside horizontal line is for binding 
purposes. The three spaces represent the places for 
the staples or pins 


7. The thick lines are guides. The upper line at 


the foot of the page, is a caution line. 
8. The circle denotes the centre of the page. 





{ TYNDALL’S TYPIST’S Serve 

l “CONSTANT 2 COMPANION ” 

| 40 SHANDWICK PLACE, EDINBURGH rete Toa 
Margins (COPYRIGHT.J (Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London} 


35 





each, or 2/6 per doz. 





40 45 50 55 60 65 70 7 





























For Directions, etc., see back. 





— 


Letter Writing Contest 


AN you write a good letter of 


application? Very few can. 
Yet this a very important accom- 
plishment, and one which can be ac- 
quired only by practice. This contest 
has been planned to give you a little 
practice in this direction. There will be 


but one prize—a Gregg pennant for the 
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contestant who sends us the best letter 
of application for the following position: 


WANTED—A STENOGRAPHER; MUST BE 
neat, accurate and rapid. Reply fully, stating edu- 


cation, experience, and general qualifications. C. B. 


fribune. 

Of course, | could give you a long list 
of rules and suggestions to be observed 
in answering advertisements but | will 
save that for some future number. If 
I were to do it now you would not have 
an opportunity to give us your own ideas 
—and that is what we want! Therefore, 
at this time, I will make but three sug- 
gestions : 

1. Give your letter some striking 
quality to distinguish it from others. 

2. Be sure that it answers all the re- 
quirements mentioned in the advertise- 
ment. 

3. Let it be mechanically a perfect 
piece of work. 

Special mention will be made of all 
good letters submitted. 


The Alphabet 
New 


pr yp ses to 


——* 


Sai York 
1 . 


upset 


news- 
yy paper the 
D established order of things by 


writer in a 
bat 
changing the arrangement of the letters 
in the alphabet, and urges that it be 
adopted by boards of education and peda- 
gogical institutions. His view is purely 
utilitarian, or commercial, and involves 
an order corresponding to the keyboard 
of a typewriter, thus: 

qwertyui 
asdfghjkl 


zxecevbam 


oO Pp 


According to this writer if the alpha- 
bet were so arranged, instead of in the 
present arbitrary order, the millions all 
over the world who are learning to op- 
erate the typewriter would find this task 
a much easier one. 


We doubt if such an argument will 
carry much weight since it is not likely 
that the youngsters would see the alpha- 
bet in their text-books in the three-line 
form shown on the keyboard of the type- 
writer. If that 
fewer mistakes would be made by those 


would prove an aid, 
who set type on the machine, or write 
But in spite 
of let- 


ters on these keyboards, both composi- 


letters on the typewriter. 
of this convenient arrangement 
tors and stenographers persist in strik- 
ing the wrong letters, which makes trou- 
ble for the proof-reader and the office 
manager. If the world could be started 
anew, doubtless there are many innova- 
tions of this character which would be 
desirable. But in that contingency we 
suspect some one would come forward 
with a new typewriter keyboard which 
would again quite upset this new world. 
And our last case would be as bad as 
our first. However, one cannot suppress 
the 
always bent toward change. 
Chronicle. 


great American intellect, which is 
Rochester 


Democrat & 


Form of Address and Superscription 
Adopted by the Government 

? alk WASHINGTON corresp« dent 

i G i says that an order was issued 

2a at the White House, on the first 

of July, to the effect that the following 

form of address and superscription is 


— 


to be used in the correspondence of the 
president: 

Mr. William McKinley 

1492 Broadway 

New York City. 

It is also stated that all the Govern- 
ment departments are ordered to use 
the same form of heading and super- 
scription. 


Thus even Uncle Sam “do move.” 
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Filing and Indexing 


By Clarence I. Brown, Providence, R. I. 


N filing, as well as in the study 

and practice of longhand, short- 

hand, or typewriting, the alpha- 
bet is first in importance—‘all the rest” 
(as the Gregg Manual says) “is subsid- 
ary.” The principles governing alpha- 
betical arrangement should, therefore, be 
at the typist’s finger-tips, especially as 
he may frequently be called upon to do 
more or less indexing. 

To use a well-known analogy, we may 
say that the main principle of alphabeti- 
cal order, which should be strictly ob- 
served in arranging card files or other 
indexes, is as simple and also as univer- 
sal and far-reaching in its operation, as 
is that fundamental rule in Gregg Short- 
that the base of the 
well know 


hand which 


says 
first consonant 
well the 


stated, the rule or principle of alphabet- 


you very 


rest! Briefly and concisely 


ing is this: “Something follows nothing; 


or conversely, Nothing before some- 


thing.” An example or two will serve 
to clarify the meaning of this seemingly 
abstruse statement. 

Suppose we have a number of varia- 
tions of the word Gregg which are to be 
arranged in correct alphabetical sequence. 
For instance: 

Gregg, J. 
Gregg, John 
Gregg, John Robert 


Gregg, Johnnie 


In the first title, the initial J] (disre- 
garding the period,) is followed by a 
space, i. e. by nothing, and so precedes 
the word John, in which the J is followed 
by a letter 0; i. e. by something. For 
the same reason, Johnnie follows John 
Robert; though at first glance it might 
Robert should 


seem as if R in come 


after the second m in Johnnie. Ordin- 


arily, of course, r would follow n; but 
in this instance there is a space between 
the words, John and Robert, which 
space effects the relative order, accord- 
ing to the rule above stated. In like 
manner the words: 

Post card 

Post Office 

Postcarditis 
should be arranged in the order named; 
and so also word combinations like: 

New England 

New York 

Newark 

Stenographers and typists who are in- 

terested, will find this topic discussed in 
detail in Charles A. Cutter’s 
Dictionary Catalog,” pub- 


greater 
“Rules for 
lished by the United States Bureau of 
Education. This may be obtained for 
twenty cents from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

By the way, stamps are not accepted in 
payment for government publications, 














Te? be open-eyed, venturesome, fearless, may lead one into the midst of 
difficulties; but there is a joy in overcoming, an exquisite satisfaction in 
hard-won triumph, which the slothful and timid soul can never know.— 
Florence Morse Kingsley. 
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Last Month's Plate-Writing Exercise 


(For key to these plates see July issue, page 619 
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Last Month's Plate-Writing Exercise—Continwd 














ypoRar begins a new year. The date on the calendar does not matter. 
The earth starts every morning on its year-long journey round the sun as 

truly as on the first day of January, and each new dawn is therefore a fresh 
opportunity to begin right. 

It is for us to determirie what the year shall be. 

The demand upon us is not that we succeed, but only that we try; and 
to try manfully every day and all day long, is inevitably to attain in the end a 
supreme success.— Youth’s Companion. 
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Britain, Australia, or any country in the 
Postal Union, $1.25 


Great 


Entered as Second-class Matter January 30, 1901, at the 
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New Zealand Office: Gregg Shorthand College 
Christchurch, J. Wyn Irwin, Agent 


About the Magazine 
ACH the 


Writer has marked a step for- 
ward until the magazine is now 


volume of Gregg 


the largest, most varied, and most help- 
ful publication ever published in the in- 
terests of students, writers, and teach- 
ers of shorthand. 

As might be expected, the circulation 
of the magazine has been constantly in- 
creasing. On examining the circulation 
figures and comparing them with former 
years, we note with considerable satis- 
faction that the percentage of renewals 
of subscriptions is much larger than 
formerly, which shows that our readers 
appreciate the improvement in the mag- 
azine. 
panied by letters containing expressions 


of appreciation and by helpful sugges- 


Many of the renewals are accom- 


tions. 

The fourteenth volume will have many 
new features that will be of interest and 
of practical value to our readers. The 
effort will be to make each issue of the 
magazine worth the cost of a subscrip- 


tion for an entire year. We earnestly 


ask all friends of the Forward Move- 
ment to co-operate with us in extend- 
ing the circulation and usefulness of the 
magazine. The September number is 
usually exhausted very rapidly—and if 
our plans are carried out successfully, 
it will be the most interesting number of 
the magazine yet issued. If your sub- 
scription expires with this number, please 


renew promptly. 


Independence in Study 


HE following paragraph, taken 
the IJnter-State School- 
Hutchinson, Kansas, con- 


from 

man, 
tains a truth that needs to be emphasized 
in the teaching and study of shorthand. 
Pupils are too prone to run to the teacher 
or a class-mate for help in reading short- 
hand plates or in mastering a shorthand 
principle. “Conquer your own difficul 
ties” should be the watchword of every 


shorthand student. 
pupils may be found ostensibly 


sorts of 


Everywhere “study 


asking all questions of 
the lessons they are expected 
u work this problem?” “What 


?” “How do you trans 


ing together,”” and 


lative t 


one another re 
to learn “How do yv« 
is the answer to this question 
late this passage?”’ Such questions as these are the 
daily appeals of the weak to those who are supposedly 
strong. And these 
sense of shame or recognition of confessed admission 
getting information 
are simply 


appeals are made without apparent 


of inferiority Such attempts at 
are not study of any 
less successful attempts to 


“May John and I 


listened to such a 


sort; they more of 
avoid the 
study together?” 
request? And 
very pitfall? And 
vuught it indicative of a whole 
Often the request is prompted 
juestion, “May we study 


necessity for 
study. Have 
you ever 
you sometimes 
again, haven't you tl 
some frame of mind? 
by the best of motives rhe 


haven't 


fallen into this 


until we consider 
“Studying to 
time of 
taken 


reasonable 
together. 
wasting the 


together?” seems quite 


that two boys cannot study 
gether” is always a matter of 
the two boys. Even bitter 


by proxy. 


medicine cannot be 


We believe that this thought is the 
key to many a failure. The pupil who 


has never been trained to self-reliance 


has lost the power of standing on his 
own feet, of depending on his own ef- 
forts and only when it comes to the test 


does he realize his own weakness. This 
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thought is further emphasized in the 


following clipping from School and 


Home Education: 


Many teachers err in helping their pupils too much. 
There is no way for the child to grow strong, mentally 
or physically, but by encountering and overcoming 
difficulties. It is a sad state of things when the pupil 
comes to think that he must seek the teacher’s aid the 
moment he meets with a difficulty. And it is quite 
as bad when a teacher feels that she must smooth 
out all difficulties before the pupil has grappled with 
them. Let the amount of help rendered be the least 
possible to enable the pupil to do his own work; and, 
generally, it is better that the pupil feels his want 
before that help is given. » 

Another thing I wish to say, and that is that teachers 
are likely to underestimate the power of pupils to do 
them a chance Encourage them 
to try, give a hint of suggestion only, and their suc 
often surprise both themselves and their 
teacher. Nothing will do more to develop that genuine 
power and self-confidence so necessary in the battle of 


hard things. Give 


cess will 


life. 
lf students of shorthand would deter- 
mine not to ask for unnecessary help and 
teachers would refuse to grant such as- 
sistance, a shout of joy would go up from 
the business world at the wonderful in- 
crease in the efficiency of the stenogra- 
pher “fresh from school.” Independence 
in study is well worth cultivating! 
AS). 


4 


F 


An Encouraging Sign 
NE of 


features of our correspondence 


the most encouraging 

in the past year has been the 
constantly increasing number of letters 
received froin readers of this magazine 
who are ambitious to become court re- 
porters. Many of these correspondents 
say that their thoughts have been turned 
in the direction of reporting by the re- 
sults of the contest for the Miner Medal, 
and by the articles in the magazine about 
other writers who have successfully en- 
tered the reporting field. The recent ap- 
pointments of Mr. Roscoe C. Specking, 
official court reporter in St. Louis; Mr. 
George F. Niklaus, official court reporter 
in Boise, Idaho, and others mentioned 
in the reporters’ department of this mag- 


azine, have had a wholesome effect in 
stimulating the ambition of many writers 
to become expert. 

Many stenographers who have almost 
reached the limit of their earning ca- 
pacity in commercial positions are natur- 
ally attracted to reporting as the pro- 
fession for which their previous experi- 
ence has been a partial preparation. 
They regard it as the logical step for 
them to take. With a little persistent 
study and practice many of these writers 
would qualify for reporting work and 
thus largely increase their income. It 
is always a pleasure to us to offer sug- 
gestions to writers who are ambiticus to 


become reporters. 


Man’s Greatest Invention 
AVE you ever stopped to think 
that writing is the greatest in- 
vention of man since the world 
began? When writing was invented, 
mankind made its first great step from 
barbarism toward civilization. 

Our present simple, beautiful Roman 
longhand and the Arabic numerals are 
simply the outcome of centuries of evo- 
lution from the crude hieroglyphics of 
ancient times. In that process of evolu- 
tion the forms that were not easily and 
legibly executed by the untutored hand 
uneducated 
numerals 


Even an 
person make the Arabic 
legibly, and he can write more or less 
distinctly the simple curves that form 
the basis of our present-day writing. 
They are easy and uniform, and do not 


were eliminated. 


can 


require a zig-zag movement. 

It is strange that the plain logic of 
this should have been so long ignored by 
the constructors of shorthand systems. 
If it had been fully realized a century 
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ago, the art of shorthand writing would 
be the common possession of every per- 
The vast saving of 


who writes. 


time and effort effected, and the increase 


son 


in culture that would have resulted, are 
simply beyond calculation. 

The great value of shorthand as an 
accomplishment and as a means of cul- 
ture has been generally recognized, but 
the character of the zig-zag writing, the 
necessity of making distinctions between 
light and heavy characters, the placing 
of words in positions, the omission of 
host of other un- 
natural principles and rules—repelled the 


the vowels—and a 
intelligent mind. 
All this is passing away. It takes 
time to overcome the prejudices formed 
against the art by reason of its past 
reputation for difficulty and illegibility ; 
but each day brings evidence that all 
over the world people are realizing that 
a revolution has been effected in short- 
hand writing. In the course of the next 
two decades the art will become widely 
used not merely for business purposes 
but as an aid to education and culture. 
Every reader of this magazine should 
be proud to take part in this world-wide 
movement for the advancement of the 
highest form of the greatest invention 


of man. 
@ 
Brevities 
Mr. A. J. Neill, formerly of Greeley, 


Colo., has purchased from Mr. G. G. 
Henderson, a half interest in the Cof- 
feyville Business College, Coffeyville, 
Kansas. In future Gregg Shorthand 
will be taught exclusively in the Coffey- 
ville Business College. 
* * * 

An announcement of the marriage of 

Miss Hazel Hazard to Mr. Guerney Al- 





Miss Haz- 
ard has been teaching shorthand and 


zeno has reached our desk. 


other commercial subjects in the Harvey 
High School, Ill., for 
years. She has been prominent in both 
the work of the National High School 
and 


Harvey, some 


Commercial Teachers’ Association 
the Shorthand 
America. We extend to Mr. and Mrs. 


Alzeno our best wishes for life-long hap- 


Gregg Association of 


piness. 
* * * 


Last month the Board of Education, 
of Rochester, N. Y., Gregg 
Shorthand for use in the high schools 
in that important city. Hitherto the 
Osgoodby Pitmanic system has been used 
taken 


adopted 


exclusively. Similar action was 
by the Board of Education, of Evans- 
ville, Ind., where the Benn Pitman sys- 


tem has hitherto been taught. 
y tck 


From a letter received from Mr. Wm. 
F. Bennyhoff, who has been in the serv- 
ice of Uncle Isthmus for 
the past few years, we learn that he is 
He has 
purchased the Bradford Business Col- 
lege, Bradford, Pa., of which school he 


Sam on the 


about to re-enter school work. 


will have charge next season. 

Mr. Bennyhoff has had an interesting 
career. He attended the Minnesota 
School of Business, Minneapolis, in 1894, 
working as stenographer in railroad of 
fices for four years; was promoted to 
chief clerk for General Agent for the 
three years following; then taught short- 
hand in the Packard Commercial 
School, New York, for six years. He 
has been with the Isthmian Canal Com 
mission in various departments—for the 
last two years as Chief Clerk in the 
Health Office, Cristobal. Mr. Bennyhoff 
has written and taught shorthand for 
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fifteen years, and has a knowledge of 
About seven 
years ago Mr. Munson wrote Mr. Benny- 
hoff that he considered him one of the 
best writers of his system in the United 


all the leading systems. 


States. Mr. has adopted 


Gregg Shorthand, and with his qualifi- 


Bennyhoff 


cations and wide experience we predict 
that the Bradford Business College will 
flourish under his management. 


3 
A Late Civil Service Appointment 


We are always glad to hear of the 
progress of ambitious young stenogra- 
phers, therefore, the story of Armour L. 
Renaud of Rockford, IIl., is one of con- 
interest. Mr. 
from 


siderable Renaud was 
graduated 
Brown’s Business Col- 
lege of Rockford, No- 
vember, 1909, and im- 
mediately secured a. 
position with the Bar- 
ber Coleman Co. of 
that city. In April, 
1910, he took the Civil 
examination 
ap- 


Service 
and 
pointment in July of 
the same year as clerk 


received an 


in the Bureau of In- 
sular Affairs in the 
War Department at 


Washington, D. C. In 
April, 1911, one year 
from the time of his examination, he was 
transferred to Porto Rico where he was 
given a position in the office of the secre- 
tary of Porto Rico at a salary of $1,400 
per year. In a letter of July 12, Mr. 
Renaud tells of still further promotion, 
stating that on August 9 he will take up 
his duties as confidential secretary to the 


governor of Porto Rico. This promo- 





tion comes after less than three months’ 
residence on the island and is certainly 
a tribute to the young man’s ability. Mr. 
Renaud is just twenty-one years of age 
and the position is one of considerable 
responsibility to be 
entrusted to so young 
a man. 

In a letter under 
date of July 12 to Mr. 
W. F. Caldwell, prin- 
cipal of Brown’s Busi- 
ness College, Rock- 
ford, Mr. Renaud an- 
nounces his promotion, 
and writes in glowing 
terms of the climate, 
conditions and oppor- 
tunities in Porto Rico. 
He speaks modestly 
of his own attainments, 
and attributes his suc- 
cess largely to the 
efforts of the faculty of the school of 
We 
congratulate both Mr. Renaud and the 


Armour L. ReEnavo 


which he is a graduate. wish to 
school in which he was trained for this 
splendid shall watch his 
future career with interest. 

The regular Civil Service Department 
in this 


success and 


was received too late for use 


month’s issue. 











We find in life exactly what we put in it.—Emerson. 
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Shorthand Speedgram No. 6 


[Under this heading we shal! print. for a number of months, pithy suggestions as to the methods of acquiring speed 
in shorthand writing. These suggestions will be selected from the writings of eminent shorthand writers.—Zdz¢or.] 


IK 


status or growth, and no sign of progress appears to encourage 
him for perhaps weeks at a time, practice as faithfully as he may, work 
as hard ashe can. To him the acquirement of speed is the greatest of 
mysteries. He cannot understand why continuous practice for a reason- 
able length of time does not produce speed. It is because another process 
is going on at this point of the study. The art has been learned so far as 
its principles are concerned, but the mind has not yet been quickened and 
toughened, so to speak. That process is now going on, and it is like the 
description given of the cultivation of muscle in the blacksmith’s arm, 
with the exception that it is mind muscle in this instance. It is going 
through a sort of mental gymnastics which gives endurance, rapidity of 
execution, and skill in manoeuvering. His mind gains command over 
itself. He must think and forget, must open and close the valves of 
thought, must force concentration on the subject matter of the speaker at 
one moment, and at another his mental action must be entirely mechan- 
ical. He must have thorough discipline of the mental faculties, and his 
mind must be as flexible as a rubber ball, and with all its flexibility it must 
be as strong as it is possible for the strongest muscle of the body to be- 
come, to bear the strain that will be put upon it. 


Endurance 
T times the student makes steady headway which he can see from 
day to day; then he will seem to have attained his whole mental 
| 





Mastery 


O word ever applied so perfectly to the expression of a fact as the 
N word ‘‘mastery.’" For, above all things, it is necessary to have 

thoroughly mastered the principles of shorthand in order write it 
fast. One may have a smattering of geography, arithmetic, or grammar, 
and when in doubt take the time to call out or secure the information of 
which he finds himself deficient. But the practice of shorthand gives no 
time for consideration in calling to mind half-remembered principles. 
Every principle must be as well known as any letter of the ordinary alpha- 
bet. For this reason it cannot be too strongly urged upon the student to 
make every principle of the text-book as familiar as A, B, C. 





Se 


From “How Srkep is ATTAINED IN SHORTHAND WriTING.” By D. L. Scott-Browne. 
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Fifty cents is given each month for the best answer received on each 
send in 


Subscribers may 
all the 


the month 
necessarily 


for the best answer of 


desire, but need not answer 


written on a separate sheet and signed with the full name 
in our 


Answers to the questions in this issue must be 


the October number Readers are invited to submit 
“Dear” and “My Dear” 

46 Question No. 36, presented for discussion in the 
April issue, involves a choice between “My dear Mrs 
Martin” and “Dear Madam” in a case where a formal 
salutation is desired Why not simply “Dear Mrs 
Martin” That form seems to me much less “famil 
iar” than ““My dear Mrs. Martin.” To my mind the 
possessive pronoun conveys a certain suggestion of 
intimacy. I should like to have your readers discuss 
this point of the comparative familiarity of “Dear’’ and 


““My dear.” 
that 
formal 


contributors custom 
that 


“my dear” in the salutation of a letter, 


Our agree 


rules “dear” is less than 
and this custom is sanctioned by the best 


Wi ” rd sc mm, 


submits the follow- 


authorities. 
of Washington, D. C., 
ing excellent discussion on this point: 


Mr. Eugene R. 


The questioner is wrong in saying that a certain 
suggestion of intimacy is conveyed by the possessive 
pronoun in “My dear Mrs. Martin; quite the con 
trary, as this is the most formal salutation that one 
may use unless one prefers to adopt the stilted, unnat 
ural “Dear Madam.”’ In other words, ““My dear Mrs 
Martin” does not imply any degree of acquaintance 


and may be used regardless of whether one knows Mrs 


Martin or not 
“Dear Mrs. Martin” is an entirely informal saluta 
tion and is correctly employed when this degree of 


informality is intended to be expressed. Thus if it 


should so happen that Mrs. Martin were a widow and 
a suitor had a tender message to send her, he would 
properly use the salutation “‘Dear Mrs. Martin.” 


Denver, 


Mr. J. 


Colo., quotes Sherwin Cody as advocat- 


Craig Davidson of 


ing the use of “Dear” in preference to 
“My Dear,” and adds that he has never 


seen a letter from “a large firm whose 


work is at all standardized” in which 
“My dear” was used in the salutation. 
Mr. B. S. Barrett, who writes from 


Bell Island, Conn., comments as follows: 


questions in 


Su Ohe 
Sn Of Ghe 


Question Mark 


and additional 50x 
the questions as they 


should be 


question, an 


answers to aS many of 
Each answer 
cortributor 
and will be published in 


number 
the 


ber 


any one 
and address of 


hands by Oct 


juestions to be answered in these columns. 

Some of the forms and terms used in what are 
called “addresses” letters, are used by courtesy, 
and become absurd, if not ridiculous, when we attempt 
to analyze them We say “Dear Sir” when the person 
addressed is not dear to us at all In the case of 


addressing ladies, it is sometimes difficult to determine 


what form to use, and perhaps one form is as good as 
another rhe pronoun “my” does not always indicate 
intimacy (althoug ne should address his spouse as 
“My dear Wife’ but it is frequently used by way of 


distinction, as ““My dear General,” et« 


While there is no doubt that this cus- 


tom is well established, some discus- 


sion has arisen as to its basis, and in this 
connection the following from Correct 
English, November, 1905, will be of in- 


terest: 

To tae Eprtror of tue Suxn—Siv Your correspond 
ent “H” inquires as to the origin of a food custom by 
which the expression “‘Dear Mr. Smith” is used to ex 
press a greater degree of intimacy than “My dear Mr 
Smith.” Moreover, “H" implies some doubt as to 
whether this custom really obtains to any extent among 
presumably intelligent letter writers 

It does exist. Moreover, it is likely to become more 
and more firmly established, unless somebody performs 


into the meth- 


the miracle of injecting common sense 
ods of the Board of Education of this city. Person 
ally, I believe this to be not merely miraculous, but 
wholly impossible 

Some two years ago I was amazed to hear a “lady 


schools speak of teaching this 


On 


teacher” in one of our 


imbecility to my inquiry why she did 
the schools required it 


a moment, and as she 


her pupils 
system of 


about it for 


so, she said that the 


I asked her to think 


was a woman of some intelligence she of course per- 
ceived the silliness of the proposition immediately 
Then she amazed me still more by expressing her per 


plexity as to whether or not she should continue to 
teach the foolishness 
It reminded me of an instance ten years ago in 


which I took a teacher to task for teaching my son not 
this, but some Public School 89 
She admitted that it was absurd, and justified herself 
by showing it to me in the textbook which the Board 
of Education required her to use She had no answer 
asked her if folly were any less foolish because 


similar absurdity, in 


when I 
of its being put in a book 
As to the origin of the “My dear” stupidity I canwot 
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enlighten “H,” but from my experience I imagine it 
will be found in some textbook used in our public 
schools. What is certain is that the pupils in these 
schools have been taught this preposterous rule for 
some years, and since few people think for themselves 
in matters of form (or in anything else), the custom 
is already well established and will endure at least for 
a time. 

In justice to our own Board of Education it should 
be said that the New York schools are not the only 
ones in which the children are taught this particular 
piece of foolishness. My niece, now coming to years 
of discretion, was educated in a neighboring state. I 
asked her which was the more familiar form of address 
“Dear John” or “My dear John,” and she said, “Well, 
I was taught in school that ‘Dear John’ was the more 
familiar, but of course I know 

The trouble with most people is that this misinfor 
mation, acquired at school, sticks 


better now.” 


Mrs. Baker replies at length to this 
somewhat iconoclastic correspondent and 
from her exhaustive discussion we quote 
the following: 


Correct English has ruled that the use of “my,” 
where the surname is used, makes the salutation more 


formal. The reason why Correct English has so ruled, 
may be found in the article from The Sun, namely, 
“the custom is already well established, and will 


” 


endure, at least for a time. 
There is no ruling in Correct Englisi 
which indicates that, where the Christian name is used, 
as in “My dear John,” the use of “my” makes the 
salutation more formal. Ordinarily, the use of “my” 
in letters of friendship or affection, where the Chris 
tian name is used or some endearing epithet, imparts 
a degree of familiarity to the salutation; and, fre 
quently, it implies possession. When, however, the 
surname is employed, the opposite rule seems now to 
obtain, for it has become in accordance with the usage 
of the best writers to use “my” to indicate more for- 
mality than is expressed by its omission. That this 
“my dear absurdity” is becomes ap 
parent when compared with forms used in conversation. 
Assuredly, the salutation “Dear Miss Brown” from the 
lips of Mr. Blank, uttered confidingly, in accents low 
and tender, might preface some dear wish of the 
speaker’s heart; while “My dear Miss Brown” could be 
used with impunity as a preface to an apology for 
having stepped on the lady’s gown, for 
perhaps, for having differed with her on some disputed 
point of diction. 


however, 


based on reason 


: or, 


example 


aia 


Yi 2 


Following the Dictator Closely 


47. In the October number of the Phonographic 
World is an article on “The Essentials of a Stenog- 
rapher’s Education,” by Henry Klein, LL. B., the 
seventh paragraph of which reads as follows: 

“Many stenographers, especially those who have but 


lately graduated, attempt to take down notes while 
being dictated to. This is an error which should be 
early overcome. The proper way to do is to listen 


to a sentence, then afterward to write it down. By 
attempting to listen and to write at one and the same 
time, the young graduate often becomes confused and 
is unable to transcribe his notes If employer 
dictates too fast, the best plan is to call his attention 
to it, so that he may reduce his speed Very few 
employers have any objection to this; on the contrary, 
many of them rather appreciate it.” 

I should like to have other stenographers express 
their opinions as to the practicability of this author's 


your 





theory, particularly when applied to dictation covering 
machinery descriptions, land descriptions, dimensions 
and prices of lumber, etc. 


Mr. L. J. Toothaker of Kenton, Mich., 
receives the award for his answer to this 


question. His discussion, which is espe- 


cially commendable for its full illustra- 


tions, follows: 


Will say that I most emphatically disagree with the 
opinion expressed in the article in particu- 
larly when the dictation covers land descriptions, lum- 
ber or machinery I get a great deal of 
in my every-day work, and it is 
at such a rapid rate that no one 

Klein’s instructions and get it 


question, 


specihcations. 
this class of dictation 
usually “handed out” 
living could follow Mr 


down correctly 


Take, for instance, a half-hour’s dictation of nothing 
but land descriptions, somewhat as follows: 
*“S. E. of S ! 16-48-37, 
E. % of S. W. and 
N. W. % 15-47-36, 
5. $. I 15-47-37,” 


where a single mistake might be easily overlooked and 
result very seriously 

In quotations on lumber it is also necessary to fol 
low the dictator very closely as in the following: e. g., 
“S0-M ft. 1x4-10 to 16-ft. No. 1 Norway, D2S&CM 
B(fig) SE&C;” this followed by a long string of similar 
descriptions at a rapid rate. Then, occasionally one 
gets a code message reading something like the follow- 
ing: ‘“‘Sidecomb, Fragility, Knead, Tufthunter, Head 
note, Freehouses, Plication, Quamash, Tufty, Hearse 
like.” Imagine the stenographer’s retaining that list 
in his memory before beginning to take it down. 

Machinery specifications are probably the most diffi 
cult of all yr example, the following: Phila 
delphia Spur Gear No. 6234, 2.99” Pitch, 16.29” Diam., 
17-Teeth, 4-1/2” Face, 5-5/16” Bore, Keyseated. 

Philadelphia Angle Gear No. P 4636, 1-1/4” Pitch, 


Take, f 


25-Teeth, 2-3/16” Bore, 3” Face, 1”. Backing, 
24°37'25" Angle Between Shafts, Keyseated 

1910 Patterm ‘“‘Ewart” Guaranteed Friction Clutch 
No. 24, 4-Arm, 30-H. P. at 100 R. P. M., 3-7/16” 
Bore, No. 45 Clutch Band 

I give these examples, taken at random, believing 
they will better illustrate the point in question than 
any remarks I may make. While one is “a beginner” 
it may be allowable to request slow dictation, but not 
after he has been taking that class of dictation for 
some time. 


We quote from Mr. Davidson’s dis- 


cussion the following: 

It seems to me that the principal reason this system 
would cessful in nine out of ten offices is 
because your employer, when dictating, does not give 
you a sentence at a time. He is thinking of what he 
is going to say, and he dictates the words forming in 
his mind, then he immediately goes on to the next idea. 
He may give you two words or dictate evenly for two 
or three minutes. Needless to say, he wants to get 
his idea down on paper, through the medium of your 
shorthand, before he loses it. 


not be su 


Some excellent thoughts on this sub- 
ject are expressed by Mr. Carl S. Fair- 
banks of Muskegon, Mich., who says in 


part: 
I think that the stenographer should be on the line, 
set, ready to go when the speaker begins, and he 
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should get his notes down in the fastest, most legible 
and neatest way he can. The speaker is not going to 
make a pause between each sentence and the average 
dictator does not care to be interrupted in the middle 
of his line of thought. Take the words right from the 
mouth of the speaker and follow him just as closely as 
you can right through the dictation. 

Dictation covering machinery and land descriptions, 
various dimensions and prices shows the necessity for 
this with especial clearness. 


A good point is brought out in the 
course of a full discussion of this ques- 
tion by Mr. R. E. Young, Galesburg, 


[ll., who says: 


No, I do not think that a stenographer should wait 
for the full sentence to be dictated before beginning 
to write 4 great deal of valuable time may be lost 
n this way 

I think a better plan is to keep just far enough 
behind the dictator to take advantage of all the 
phrases that may occur, but not so far behind that 
you cannot retain in your mind the words which are 
being spoken. One of the essential requisites in the 
education of a stenographer is the ability to retain in 
the mind a number of words, while writing others 


Mr. Barrett makes the following terse 
remarks: 


The advice not to begin to write a sentence till] it 
has been dictated is pernicious, and could not have 
been given by any practical note-taker. The only way 
is to begin writing as soon as the dictator has spoken 
the first word. If the stenographer waits till the sen 
tence is ended, he will find that the speaker is begin 
ning a new sentence, and if the writer waits for that 
also, he will have to wait till the whole is dictated, and 
thus be unable to get a single word from beginning t 
end. Dictators are not in the habit of waiting on the 
convenience of shorthand writers—certainly not in the 
case of public speakers. 


Mr. Gordon Sheppard of Culver, Ind., 


makes this comment: 


The best plan is for the stenographer to keep right 
up with the dictator all the time, if this is possible. 
With the average dictator if the stenographer waited 
until a sentence had been spoken before beginning to 
write, he would soon find himself irretrievably behind. 
The young graduate does not make an error by at- 
tempting to take down notes while being dictated to 
That is just what he should do; and even though he 
may become confused at first, he should keep at it 
until he is able to write one sentence while listening 
to another. Until he can do this he is not a stenog 
rapher. 


A Point of Office Etiquette 


48. I took my first position only a week ago, and 
find that I am very often puzzled about little points of 
office etiquette. For instance, frequently when I am 
taking dictation men will come in to see my employer, 
invariably walking right up to his desk. Is it “‘the 
proper thing” under such circumstances for the stenog- 
rapher to withdraw at once? Is it not possible that 
the man may be some one to whom my employer does 
not care to give any time, and would not my surren- 
dering the chair give the intruder certain encourage 
ment and render it more difficult to get rid of him? 

This may be a silly question, but there is no one in 


my office to whom I can go for advice on these points, 
and I am therefore bringing my troubles to the depart 
ment that dispenses “First Aid to the Anxious.” 


The consenus of opinion in regard to 
this question seems to be expressed in 
the following from Miss Celia Sherman 
of New York City to whom we are send- 
ing the award: 

It is the stenographer’s place to keep her seat if 
somebody comes into the office while she is taking 
dictation. If the employer wishes the stenographer to 
retire, he will tell her to do so; if not, she may sit 


where she is without giving the visitor any encourage- 
ment for remaining 


Mr. Barrett expresses himself thus: 


Primarily a stenographer is entitled to her position 
n an office and should not be expected to yield it, any 
more than should a bookkeeper or salesman. 


Mr. Davidson makes a good suggestion 


in the following: 

Personally, I have always remained seated when a 
visitor came in and “walked right up” to my employ 
er’s desk; in the case of one employer, for the reason 
that he disliked to be interrupted while dictating a 
letter. Another employer’ would shake hands with his 
visitor, and then ask to be excused until he has finished 
his dictation, when he would signal me to leave. It 
seems to be that the simplest way out of the difficulty 
is to ask the employer to arrange some sort of a signal 
so that the stenographer will know when to leave. In 
this way the stenographer will not leave his employer 
to the mercies of an undesirable visitor. 


Other creditable answers were con- 
tributed by Mr. Carl S. Fairbanks, Miss 
Julia D. Ambrose, Mr. H. H. Sawyer 
and Miss Sophia Wagner. 


“Ago” or “Since!” 

49. I should like to know whether there is any spe- 
ial distinction between “ago” and “since,” and whe- 
ther the words are correctly employed in the follow- 
ing sentences: “A few weeks since, when I was in 
your city, I called at your office.” “Several years ago 
there was a terrible fire in that neighborhood.” 


Mr. Lawrence E. Orr, Pittsburg, Pa., 
is granted the award on this question for 
the following answer: 
toth sentences are correct. Josephine Turck Baker, 
in Correct English: How to Use It, says 

“*Since’ is preferable to ‘ago’ when referring to 
events that are recent; ‘ago’ is preferable to ‘since’ 
when referring to events that are not recent; thus: 
‘A few days since,’ but ‘A year ago.’” 


Applied Business English makes the 
same ruling on the point in question. 

Miss Cutler, Mr. Fairbanks, Mr. 
Davidson and Mr. Sheppard also sub- 
mitted excellent replies. 
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Touch Typewriting 


50. I learned the touch method at school, but when 
first position I was so frightened that I 
looking at the As a result, I 
touch method. Would you advise 


? 


I accepted my 


could not resist keys. 


cannot now use the 


my taking it up again 

There is, of course, but one opinion 
among our readers as to what should be 
done. Mrs. Maud Butler, a well known 
teacher of the Gem City Business Col- 


Il., the 


clearly as follows: 


lege, Quincy, puts case most 


personal 


Having learned both by and 
observation the futility of trying to become an accurate 


experience 


typist by the sight method, I unhesitatingly advise that 
has “fallen from grace” take up the touch 
without delay, though it involves some 
The two qualities most needed for this seem 


one who 


method even 
sacrifice 
ingly impossible feat are will-power, and concentration 
of mind rhe a most jealous machine, 
and demands the undivided attention of the operator 

The typist who finds himself a stranger to the key 
board should picture of it constantly before 
him, and compel his fingers to find the correct key by 
the from the 


typewriter its 


have a 


patiently reaching in right direction 


keys 


anchor 


Mr. Davidson puts the case thus: 
To a stenographer using and appreciating the touch 


system, this question seems to require no answer at all. 


Most assuredly take up the touch method again 
What's the use of making typewriting a misery—learn 
the touch system and make your business day a joy 
forever 


The following good advice comes from 
a practical writer, Miss Sophia Wagner, 
Madison, Wis.: 


By all means take up the touch system again, even 
if at first You do not 
realize what you are missing. 


Mr. W. J. Schubert, Jacksonville, Fla., 
replies briefly: “Certainly!” Mr. 
rett: “Most decidedly!” while Mr. Roy 
“A 
review of the exercises and drill, drill, 
drill.” 

A most popular and helpful series of 
“How to 


will 


you sacrifice speed and time. 


Bar- 


B. Reed, Springdale, Ark., advises: 


articles, entitled Change to 
found in 


1910, to 


Touch Typewriting” be 
the Writer, 


February, 1911, inclusive. 


Gregg August, 


Keeping Copies of Shorthand Letters—An 
Echo 


A most interesting echo to question 
39 has been submitted to us by Mr. J. L. 


Morrison, High Point, N. C 
Mr. 


be 


The sug- 
gestion made by Brown, “perhaps 
the the 


trick” has been carried out by Mr. Mor- 


camera could made to do 


rison and the artistic plate sent us is the 
result. He has simply photographed a 
page of his notes and made a blue print. 
This is the first specimen of this kind of 
work which we have and are 


seen we 


much pleased with it. A neat heading 
and careful placing add much to its at- 
whole is 
We 


sorry that it is impossible for us to repro- 


tractive appearance, and the 


well worthy of preservation. are 
duce this excellent piece of work. 


—>~ 


41) 


The Best Answers 
The special prize for the best answers 
received is being awarded to Mr. Barrett 
excellent answers to all 


who sends in 


the questions in this month’s department. 


Referred for Answer 


56. Will your 


omme 


kindly suggest a few gocd 
I wish to take up a course, 
but cannot spend very much money on it The books 
ies are too difficult. 


readers 
books on « rcial law 
I have seen in librar 


difference between a railroad com 


company ? 


Is there any 
and a railway 


58 Which is cx 


pany 


rrect “T live in or on Franklin 


St.”, the boroughs in greater New York or of greater 
New York? 

59 Kindly give me some information through the 
columns of the Gre Writer regarding “public ste 
nographers” in large office buildings hotels, etc 


Please tell me what their duties are; also, how such a 
position is obtained 

60 It has long been my desire to travel, and since 
taking up stenographic work I have wondered if there 


were not positions as stenographers to persons making 
tours of the world, and just what such positions wou'd 


require I would like to know what class of work 


would be expected, the salary, whether expenses would 


be paid, the lengtl f the tours, etc 

6l. Has anyone any suggestions to make with re 
gard to conducting a half-hour session of machine 
dictation to a class which is apt to acgure a new 
student every day? 

62. Can the word “dictator” be properly used in 
the sense of one who dictates to an amanuensis? 
There is, of course, no question as to the dual mean 
ing of the verb, but the authoritics I have at hand do 
not seem to take kindly to assigning the secondary 
meaning to the noun 
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HAVE three thousand (esti- 
mated) letters on my desk, un- 





answered, all bearing upon one 
point, and requesting me to solve the un- 
known equation of “how to get up 
speed.” That’s easy, and I’m going to 
tell how. But as some people may not 
agree with my theory (or practice), | 
want to state frankly that this is my 
way. If any one has a better, | take off 
my hat to him, and worship him at a dis- 
tance, as an inferior should. 

But first, it is well to see what sort of 
a thing this “speed” is, and what kind of 
an animal you have when you have cap- 
tured it. I claim that it consists: 

Ist. In an absolute and unqualified 
knowledge, without analysis, of the shape 
of the words and phrases constituting the 
language. 

2d. In a trained brain, that instantly, 
without hesitation, and without appre- 
ciable labor, telegraphs to the hand these 
shapes, bidding the hand place them upon 
paper, and at the same time a brain which 
is alert to fashion the shape of the word 
or phrase which will form the next mes- 
sage in this complex scheme of teleg- 
raphy. 

3d. In a hand so trained that it can 
and does execute the orders received 
from the trained brain with ease, quick- 
ness, and precision, and is perfectly 
skilled in making whatever shape, form, 
or slant may be required. 

Any one having these three requisites 
in perfection has all the speed that is 
possible to human ingenuity, unaided by 
any mechanical contrivance save pencil 
and paper. And these three requisites 
must be had. If any of the three be 
wanting in the slightest particular, just 


How to Get Up Speed 
By J. N. Kimball 


Phonographic World, Fel ary 1899.] 





} 


so much is wanting in the speed of the 
writer. This is an axiom. Again, these 
requisites must be conquered in the order 
given. No matter how it is done, the 
fact remains and is absolute. My way 
of obtaining sway over them may not 
be the best way, but such as it is | shall 
offer it as the best I have. 

As to the first count in this indictment 

instantaneous and absolute knowledge 
of forms or shapes, without analysis 
how get that? You may have heard 
somewhere, that when you have acquired 
perfect command of the principles of 
your system, when nothing is left for 
your learning in that line, you can write 
shorthand. So you can. But the snail 
is a scorcher in comparison to your speed. 
Take this truth home and consider it 
well; practical shorthand is not written 
by analysis, it is written by shape, and 
until you write by shape, until you abso- 
lutely and thoroughly and completely 
know, and are able to instantly picture 
the shape of the required outline, you 
cannot write it without hesitation, and 
are slow. As soon think of reading the 
daily paper by the laborious process of 
spelling the words letter by letter as to 
get speed in shorthand by your ability 
to analyze the sounds you hear and pic- 
ture your analysis on paper. 

And as to the second count—a trained 
mind. Why a “trained mind?” Try to 
tell your left hand to move in one direc- 
tion in a circle and your right in another 
and watch the result. The theory is 
simple ; but the practice—there’s the rub. 
It is even difficult for the untrained mind 
to count and at the same time repeat the 
words that come to the ear from any 
speaker, and this is child’s play when 
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compared with the intricate process in- 
volved in count two of this indictment. 

And count three: unless you draw a 
picture that is recognizable for that which 
it is supposed to represent your labor is 
in vain. If you have to label it, “This 
is a cow,” you would better resign all 
pretensions as an artist, and go to sawing 
wood. I have seen text-books which sug- 
gested the labeling of incongruous out- 
lines: “when and the 
thought came to my mind that the ad- 
well be labeled, “This 


time permits,” 
vice itself could 
is a joke.” 

And as to covering these three counts. 
First learn to read. Read! Read! Read! 
Read everything upon which you can lay 
your hands. Read engraved notes, for 
there you see the most perfect possible 
representations of the picture you your- 
self are to draw. 
for there you discover your own individ- 


Read your own notes, 


ual errors—sins of omission and com- 


mission. Read the notes of others, for 
there you learn that these others, like 
yourself, are human, and you discover 
your own faults under the guise of theirs. 
Steal, beg, borrow, get all the shorthand 
matter you can lay your hands upon, 
but read. Reading, much reading, will 
insure the mastery of count one. 
Second. Train your mind to tell the 
hand what it wishes it to do. This can 
be done without pencil or paper. Trace 
with your finger the outlines of the words 
you see when reading your newspaper, 
anything. You 


this manner as 


your novel, your Bible 
can train the mind in 
rapidly as in any other, and train it 


well. 


And when the mind is well trained, 
when it sees and telegraphs without hesi- 
tation the shape of that which it hears, 
then it only remains for the hand to 
obey orders, but this obedience has to 
be obtained by laborious training. Try 
your hand at drawing the circle. You 
know the shape of a circle—you have 
seen it thousands of times. Try your 
skill. You cannot do it with 
tion, depend upon it. Practice would, 
however, énable you to conquer the shape 
of the circle, and much practice is nec- 
essary to enable you to conquer the thou- 
sands of shapes which your hand will be 
ordered to make by the brain. Until 
your hand does obey orders you hesi- 
tate, and are lost. And this hand train- 
ing can best be obtained by the writing 
many times of the same matter. Take 
one of the articles in this department and 
write it 250 times, and tell me if the uni- 
and brain, and the 


satisfac- 


son between hand 
ability of the hand in picture-making, 
has not been vastly improved. Try an- 
other—and here notice one thing, that 
in the selection of matter which makes 
up our shorthand page I have endeavored 
to chose such as will develop an extended 
vocabulary. Take matter from different 
authors, never more than 300 words, and 
250 times, never 
In doing this 


write each selection 
less, and profitably more. 
you have combined the three counts | 
have named; Vocabulary, which covers 
the first; repetition, which covers the 
second ; practice, which covers the third. 
Conquered, these, as I have said, are 
speed. Any one may get it, but only he 
who works will. 














“TRE past continually takes the form of vases into which the thought of 
to-day is poured.— Maurice Maeterlinck. 




















Oo» the Reporter 


By Fred H. Gurtler, 69 W. Washington St., Chicago, to whom all communications for this department should 
be addressed. 





Reporting Speed — What Then? 


‘ga ITHOUT attempting to define 
\ reporting speed or to limit the 

qualifications of an individ- 
ual preparing himself for court re- 
porting, we will touch, this month, 
slightly 
this practically 


upon a different phase of 


inexhaustible subject. 
Many stenographers, it would seem, 
gain the impression that the ac- 
quisition of sufficient speed to do court 
reporting is the finality of proficency in 
the art of shorthand writing. This is 
not the case. 

- To acquire reporting speed is to arrive 
at a sort of commencement day. We 
have learned up to that time to elimi- 
nate certain unnecessary movements, 
strokes, awkward positions and negative 
elements in writing, and are able to write 
legible notes at a good rate of speed. 
At this state of proficiency it is often 
with difficulty that we record what is 
said. Now, as we gain more experience 
there are some things we may do which 
will take reporting out of the realm of 
jerky, nervous and non-expert work, and 
place it in the professional class where 
we are able to write graceful, legible 
shorthand at high speed. 

In connection with a study of the vari- 
ous elements which take reporting at 
high speed out of the onerous and uncer- 
tain class and place it in the professional 
and expert class, it is desired that our 
readers should bear in mind the im- 
portance of developing the technique of 
writing. Hence, a few suggestions will 
be given. 


This matter will be considered under 


the following general headings: legibility, 


brevity and _ simplicity, distinctness, 
spacing, arrangement, economy of out- 
line and energy, hearing, variation of 
forms under stress, different sizes of 
notes with respect to avoiding fatigue, 


etc. 
Legibility 

In the foreground we have placed legi- 
bility which may be understood in two 
lights: first, that which is legible to the 
writer ; and, second, that which is legible 
to any writer of the system used. Our 
aim should be to write shorthand at 
high speed with sufficient legibility to 
enable anyone, after learning the gen- 
eral outline of the subject under discus- 
sion, to dictate an intelligent. transcript 
of the notes. What might be called 
personal legibility is essential, while what 
might be called general legibility is de- 
sirable. 

Brevity and Simplicity 

In speaking of brevity and simplicity 
we have in mind the briefest legible out- 
line consistent with rapid and easy exe- 
cution. Some outlines are more easily 
made when written somewhat in full 
than when greatly abbreviated. This is 
a matter of study, and the principle gov- 
erning depends upon the ability of the 
individual with special reference to tem- 
perament and memory. Generally, how- 
ever, reporters write entirely too long 
outlines for the common expressions. 
Simplicity and brevity have a number of 
points in common, but some brief out- 
lines are not simple. 
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Distinctness 
The element of distinctness in writ- 
ing notes with a view to transcribing 
them rapidly is very valuable. In one of 
the recent issues the phrase “Do you re- 
member the date’ was given, and this 
particular phrase accurately illustrates 
what is meant by distinct outlines. The 
old form for writing this phrase was 
brief and legible, but in looking over a 
perhaps, a book of notes char- 
this kind stand out 


prominently and enable the stenographer 


page or, 
acters of should 
to locate certain questions readily, and 
in dictating notes rapidly a phrase of 
this kind 
or thought, relieving the mind of the 


stands for a whole sentence 
mental and the eye of the physical pro- 
cess of following out the outline for each 
word. This is true of all phrases which 
we have been pleased to term distinct. 
In other words, an outline of sufficiently 
different form to distinguish it from the 
general outlines with which it is asso- 
ciated and representing a thought com- 
mon to the matter renders excellent serv- 
ice in reading and writing shorthand and 
in locating a portion of the text. 


Spacing 
Regular and close spacing between 
outlines is something to which, perhaps, 
the average writer, in the beginning of 
his practice, does not accord sufficient 
consideration. The habit, and it is one 
easily acquired, of writing outlines with 
a regular space intervening creates a 
sort of rhythm in the writing, and the 
faster the dictation the faster the time, 
to speak in musical terms. Thus when 
a stenographer is endeavoring to increase 
his speed he often finds, when taking dic- 
tation which is faster than he can write, 
that up to a certain point he can make 
legible notes of regular size. Suddenly, 


however, he partially loses control of his 


hand and makes large notes irregularly 
spaced, accompanied by an inaccurate ap- 
This 
is accounted for by the fact that he has 
lost the rhythm. 


plication of theoretical principles. 


Arrangement 
Teachers probably do not have occa- 
sion to give instructions as to arrange- 
the page, 
maximum effort being to bring the stu- 


ment of notes on the their 
dents to the point of writing legible 
shorthand rapidly, but in practical work 
the arrangement of the notes on the page 


has a good deal to do with quick read- 


ing. Emphasis is placed on being able 
to read an outline immediately—at a 
glance—and to get out transcripts 


promptly for the reason that this is one 
of the tests of the ability of a court re- 
porter. Questions, answers, and rulings 
should begin and continue to be written 
within certain bounds, so that in looking 
at notes without knowing the context the 
writer can tell what portion of the pro- 
ceedings is recorded on any portion of 
Mr. Specking’s notes repro- 
illustrate this 
A group of phrases rep- 


the page. 


duced in a recent issue 
point very well. 
resenting one general idea, slightly separ- 
ated from other portions of the text, is 


easier to read because of the separation. 


Economy of Outline and Energy 
It is a business principle, essential to 


normal progress, to be somewhat eco- 
nomical, and this may also be applied to 
shorthand We 


to eliminate all unnecessary strokes as 


writing. should strive 


well as any expense of 


energy in the way of making heavy and 


unnecessary 
lengthy outlines. Any economy that can 
be practiced in pressure or in the elimi- 
nation of strokes or characters will not 
only increase the speed of the writer but 
allow intermissions in the 


will slight 
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writing, thus affording opportunity to 
rest the hand. In taking court proceed- 
ings or in reporting speeches, lectures, 
etc., a few seconds’ rest out of every ten 
minutes will facilitate the writing and 
give more stable form to the notes. For 
obvious reasons when one is tired phy- 
sically, and in shorthand writing this ap- 
plies more particularly to the condition 
of the hand and arm, he soon becomes 
tired or weak mentally. This may be 
due to the fact that the faulty operation 
of the hand causes an unsettled condition 
of the mind, or nervousness, thereby 
weakening both mind and hand in the 
operation of their functions and caus- 
ing a lack of unanimity in action which 
is essential to legible and accurate exe- 
cution. 


Hearing 

The very nature of the work of a court 
reporter has a tendency to develop his 
hearing. There are conditions in court, 
due to the size of the room, the character 
of the proceedings and the number of 
people congregated, which make it neces- 
sary to have the sense of hearing very 
highly developed in order to get a per- 
fect report of everything which takes 
place. Generally people think they hear 
very well, but to try out one’s hearing he 
should endeavor to hear every word of 
a lecture or of court proceedings and he 
will soon see that when it comes to the 
fine point of hearing absolutely every 
word he is just a little deficient. 


Variation of Forms 
A court stenographer early in his ex- 
perience should study the variation of 
We will assume 


his notes under stress. 
that an individual’s utmost speed is 150 
If that 
individual will have an article of about 
five hundred words dictated to him three 


words per minute, for example. 





160 words 
per minute, he will then find it exceed- 


or four times at the rate of 


ingly profitable to take the printed trans- 
cript and study his characters as made 
under stress, which no doubt in many re- 
spects will be greatly exaggerated and 
contorted, and to note the variation from 
standard forms and perhaps theoretical 
principles. Opportunity will also be af- 
forded to observe what words are omitted 


under the stress of excessive speed and 


to try out the abbreviated forms. After 
a short time of careful study of varia- 
tions under different conditions, the 


writer will be able to read seemingly il- 
legible forms as rapidly as legible forms. 


Size of Notes 
Unce scious!) a stenographer will 
come to write a certain style and size of 
notes, and to rest the hand and eye it is 
a good plan to make the notes consider- 
This 


change will relieve the hand of any 


ably larger than usual for a time. 


cramping due to the intense application 
of the mind to the recording of the pro- 
ceedings and the consequent unconscious 
rigidity of the muscles. 


Physical Exercise and Rest 
The question is often asked whether 


a court stenographer should practice 
shorthand writing after he is able to re- 
port accurately the proceedings in court. 
This depends upon several points in gen- 
eral and a few in particular. If one’s 
work is so strenuous that it is about equal 
to his vitality, strange though it may 
seem at first, his shorthand speed will be 
increased by indulging in some sport 
which will cause a good circulation of the 
blood the 
tissues. 


ways helpful to practice on the funda- 


and proper nourishment of 


If one has the vitality, it is al- 


mentals of the system and the special 


outlines peculiar to his work. Proper 
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exercise will cause steady nerves and an 
active brain 
legible shorthand writing, good phras- 
ing and consequent speed in writing and 
reading. 

It has been the experience of some re- 
porters that owing to the eye strain re- 
sulting from writing and transcribing a 
large amount of shorthand daily for 
months at a time, they are unable to read 
as much literature as they would like 
because they are compelled to rest their 
eyes when not engaged in their profes- 


which are conducive to 


sional work. This is essentially a mat- 
ter to be determined by the individual’s 


physical capacity. 


Equipment 


The subject of the choice of a pen or 
pencil as a reporting tool has been so 
fully discussed that further comment on 
our part would seem unnecessary. In 
this connection, however, it is of consid- 
erable importance to make a careful and 
extended study of the quality of paper 
and the kind, shape and weight of pen 


or pencil particularly adapted to the 


characteristics of the individual. It 
would be a serious handicap to almost 
any reporter to deprive him of the use 
of the writing instrument and the gen- 
eral style and quality of notebook to 
which he is accustomed. 

Further study and attention should be 
given to such points as position at the 
table, color of ink or lead with respect 
to the clearness and distinctness of the 
notes ; in the case of the ink, considering 
the color, both at the time of writing 
and after it has had time to dry; special 
markings of the notebook to aid in find- 
ing portions of testimony quickly, such 
as the beginning and the cross examina- 
tion of a witness’s testimony, the plain- 
tiff’s and the defendant’s case, paging 


and indexing—all of which we should 


like to comment upon if space permitted. 
How An Expert Works 


A good way to observe for ourselves 
whether we are obeying the rules of 
common sense in shorthand writing and 
are working along the lines of least resist- 
ance, is to watch an expert reporter 
It is 


not out of place to say here that there are 


record the proceedings of a trial. 


at least two classes of reporters, one class 
being expert shorthand writers and the 
other class possessing only sufficient 
ability to record the proceedings with dif- 
ficulty. One of the first things that will 
be apparent in watching the expert re- 
porter is the ease with which he rapidly 
and accurately records the spoken word. 
An examination of his notes will disclose 
the fact that they are written lightly, 
showing a perfect control of the hand; 
that they are regularly spaced, showing 
an economy of movement; that they are 
simply written, showing a perfect mas- 
tery of the principles of the system; and 
that the the 
page is that of a beautiful specimen of 
shorthand writing. There will not al- 
ways be that precision of outline found 


appearance of entire 


in engraved plates, but the notes will 
possess that something which gives them 
“life” and renders the fluent reading of 
them easy and natural. It is remark- 
able how proficient one can become in 
the accurate application of theoretical 
principles and relative proportions when 
taking dictation at high speed. 


Pointers for the Beginner 


Would it not be worth while for each 
of you to put some of these suggestions 
into practice and endeavor to become an 
expert shorthand writer? You must re- 
member that your success depends en- 


tirely upon yourself. In the first place, 
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it requires a mental process. In our daily 
work we have to keep in mind the fact 
that we are going to make legible out- 
lines, briefly and simply written, regularly 
spaced, and with the least expense of 
energy. It may seem a little odd, but 
one good way to accomplish this is to 
think of the termination of a character 
rather than its beginning or even its gen- 
eral outline, placing special emphasis on 
dropping unnecessary syllables and end- 
ing each character with a light stroke. 
A common fault is to bear down at the 
end of the strokes and to come to a full 
stop. You can not hold the pen with a 
tight grip and expect to execute light 
and pretty notes with ease and grace. 
Hold the pen lightly, place the weight 
of the body on the left arm and allow the 
Take 


pride in light and accurate execution. It 


right arm to be perfectly free. 


The Old Practiced Phrases 








requires practice to execute notes with 
hair-like lines, but when the difference in 
energy is contemplated it seems well 
With the tapering termina- 


tions of characters there comes an irre- 


worth-while. 


sistible tendency to skip from one char- 
acter to the next. 


. 


The quality and worth of a reporter 
is shown by his ability through adequate 
preparation to do more expert work than 
the accurate reporting of the ordinary 
case. 

3egin today to become an accomplished 
reporter. 

@ 

To turn apparent defeat into victory 

make stepping stones out of your stum- 


bling blocks. 






OW dear to my heart are the signs of my shorthand, 
When my open notebook presents them to view! 
The lines and the curves and the swift, facile phrases, 
And every small hook which my lead pencil drew. 


CHORUS 


The old practiced phrases, 


The good Manual! phrases, 
The quickly read phrases 


That one must know well 


Those easily read phrases | held as a treasure, 
When, with my book full, to transcribing | turned; 


| found them the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
And blessed the neat short-cuts that once | had learned. 


(CHORUS) 


How familiar they seemed as the “Boss” shot them at me! 


How swiftly my pencil flew over the sheet! 


“Dear Sir: 


Your kind note of the 10th is before me, 


Of your order | beg to acknowledge receipt.” 
(CHORUS) 


—Contributed by Rose Dixon, Omaha, Nebr. 
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Expert Testimony— XI! 


(See page 698 for key.) 
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Expert Testimany—X1V 


(See page 698 for key.) 
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Key to Expert Testimony Plates 


Q Is strychnine soluble in water? 

A The alkaloid, that is to say, 
strychnine is with very great difficulty 
round numbers about 7,0( 
stores and 


pure 


water; it requires in 
of water to dissolve it, but in the drug 
other stores we find the strychnine frequently com 
bined with an acid, acid, making sul 
phate of strychnine, or nitric acid, making it nitrate 
of strychnine and these are both soluble in water 
therefore the pure alkaloid is very sparingly soluble 

Q But those combinations are the ones very com 
monly ? 


; 


sulphuric 


used for medicinal purposes? 

A Yes, they are more commonly used today, the 
nitrate and sulphate of strychnine, than the 
alkaloid, yet the latter is still used to a considerable 
degree. 

Q Does the 
of strychnine by the mouth present any 
or perspiration, any perspiration come out on the 
body during the time those chronic convulsions are 
on? 

A After a convulsion the person generally becomes 
1g the convulsions this 


pure 


verson who has taken a toxic dose 
] 


appearance 


covered with perspiration; duri: 
does not usually occur. 

Q Is there any similarity 
in strychnine and those in epilepsy? 

A No, there is practically none; the difference is 
so great that we there are no similarities 
really between them 

Q Does a person who has taken a toxic dose of 


convulsions? 


between the convulsions 


cannot, 


cocaine have 
A They may have convulsions but they are dif 
ferent from those of strychnine; there is not a hard 
ening of the muscles that we find in the strychnine 
poisoning. 
Q But they 
vulsions which are very 


have those twitchings and those con 
much similar to the strych 
nine convulsions, are they not, Doctor? 

A No, they are not like those of strychnine; they 
may have twitchings and they become unconscious 
and have a general spasmodic condition of the body 
but it is so very different from the convulsions cf 
strychnine that they would never be mistaken 

Q Is atropine 

Yes, in sufficiently 

Q Is that an alkaloid? 

Yes, sir 

Q And do they 
dose is taken into the stoma 

A Not as a characteristic effect of atropine; it is 
not a characteristic action of the drug; sometimes 
towards the close, with atropine as with almost any 
poison, there may be a twitching, a convulsive move 
ment, but not at all resembling the powerful convul 
sions and intense rigidity manifested by 

Q Are the persons who have taken toxic doses 
strychnine always conscious during the convulsions? 

A Generally there is during the 
convulsion, but occasionally there will be unconscious 
ness, but this is the exception, and the rather 
exception to the rule. As a rule 
scious. 

Q Are they always able to talk? 

A No, the muscles usually become so rigid that 
if the convulsion is a severe one they cannot talk 
if they talk they talk very indistinctly, the talk is 
muffled; generally in a powerful convulsion there is 
inability to talk. In a milder convulsion there may 
be ability to talk but in a muffled way. 

Q In those convulsions then that terminate fatally, 
as a rule the person would not be able to talk so as 
to be understood? 

A That would depend on what the cause of death 
was. 


a poison? 
large 


doses. 


have convulsions where a toxic 


strychnine 


consciousness 


they ars 


If it was a stry ne nvuls 
I mean if the convul ns were numerous and 
a large number 


might be able 


person died of hau 1 after 
onvulsions of a minor character he 
alk in any n em, the death occurring not 

the convulsi it from the exhaustion of these 


during one 


ugh 
would that per l 
stood? 

A No, sir, ould say not. If the person died 
from the severity of tl yt lsion, from the 
produced from the cor ion I should say he 
not be able to tal il that convulsion 

© Can the appearan of strychnine in tl 


asphyxia 


be accounted for in any other 
oe . uth? 


manner ex 
been taken in 

A It might 
death. One « 


stomach. 
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key to this plate see “Expert Shorthand Speed Course,” pages 59 and 60.) 
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key to this plate see “Expert Shorthand Speed Course,” pages 60 and 61.) 
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Plate Writing Exercise 


Next month authoritative shorthand plates will be published for the “advance key” given below. Write 
up this matter in the best shorthand of which you are capable, verifying from your text-book any points of 
theory about which you are doubtful, and put the notes aside to be compared next month with the authori- 
tative plates. This will enable you to find out exactly where you are weak on the principles and wordsigns, 
and will point the way to judicious review. 





URING this vacation month you 
will perhaps have time to ob- 
serve some of our beautiful sun- 





sets and appreciate more fully the follow- 
ing description from Ruskin: 


Sunset Colors 


Nature has a thousand ways and means of rising 
above herself, but incomparably the noblest manifesta- 
tions of her capability of color are the sunsets among 
the high clouds. I speak especially of the moment be- 
fore the sun sinks, when his light turns pure rose 
color, when this light falls upon a zenith covered with 
countless cloud forms of inconceivable delicacy, threads 
and flakes of vapor, which would in common daylight 
be pure snow white, and which give, therefore, fair 
field to the tone of light. There is then no limit to 
the multitude, and no check to the intensity of the 
hues assumed. The whole sky, from the zenith to the 
horizon, becomes one molten, mantling sea of color 
and fire; every black bar turns into massy gold, every 


ripple and wave into unsullied shadowless crimson, 
and purple, and scarlet, and colors for which there are 
no words in the language and no ideas in the mind— 
things which can only be conceived while they are 
visible,—the intense hollow blue of the upper sky melt 
ing through it all, showing here deep and pure and 
lightless, there modulated by the filmy, formless bod; 
of the transparent vapor, till it is lost imperceptibly in 
the crimson and gold 


This is a very short exercise, compared 
with those that have appeared in the re- 
cent numbers of this department, but, 
then, it’s vacation time! You will find 
a good field for study in this little exer- 
cise, however, with plenty of opportunity 
for enlarging your shorthand vocabulary 
and bettering your own use of our Eng- 
lish language. 


Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Quips and Cranks 


She was the stenographic correspondent for a large 
St. Louis mercantile house. It was Sunday evening, 
and she was seated with her best young man on the 
sofa. “Did you not receive my letter?” he asked 
“Yes.” “The one asking you to be mine?” “Yes.” 
“Then,” he said almost fiercely, “why did you not 
answer it?” “Why, William’’—and there were both 
surprise and reproach in her voice—“you know you 


forgot to enclose stamps for reply! 


* * * 


“How do you like that typewriter girl I sent you? 
Is she accurate and careful enough for you?” “No 
doubt about her being careful enough; she stops and 
asks me how to spell every word.” 


* * * 


“The Czar,” loftily began the young man fresh 
from college, “is absolute dictator to 130,000,000 peo- 
ple.” “Good gracious!” exclaimed Miss Keyboard, 
the typist; “I wonder if he stops when they get be 
hind?” 

 —_ 


Employer: What is a synonym? 

Amanuensis: It is a word you can use in place of 
another when you don’t know how to spell the other 
one. 

* * * 


It is bad enough for a young woman to receive 
typewritten letters from him, but when she discovers 
evidence of manifolding she is entirely justified in 
being only a sister. 


Agent: You use a typewriter, I see! 

Business man: Yes 

Agent: And work it yourself? 

Business man: Yes 

Agent: Well, sir, I am introducing a new kind of 
typewriter. It writes script instead of Roman letters 
—looks just like ordinary writing. 

Business man: What if it does? 

Agent: One of the letters in it is a U with a dot 
in the middle; so if you don’t know whether a word 
like “receive” is spelled Ie or Ei— 

Business man: Just what I want! I'll take one! 


Fooling the Actuary 


The actuarial knowledge of the life-insurance com 
panies is quite wonderful. Given a certain number of 
men of a certain age, they can tell, practically to a 
dot, how many will die this year, how many next year 
and how many the next. More than that, by compar 
ing the records of millions of insured persons, they 
have reached mathematical conclusions as to how 
certain occupations and physical conditions affect lon 
gevity—for example, how long ten thousand tailors 
who are short and fat and have cancer in the family 
will live, as compared with ten thousand lean farmers 
each of whom lost a grandfather by tuberculosis 
This wonderful actuarial knowledge steadily progresses 
as more and more records are compared, and it is a 
rather uncanny thought that the life-insurance com 
panies can look us over, ask us a few questions and 
hand us an accurately dated ticket to the undertaker 

But they can do this with us only in the mass—by 
taking ten or twenty thousand of us at a time. Indi 
vidually we can still fool the actuary. He isn’t look 
ing when we eat things that we know do not agree 
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th us He doesn't see the little bracers we furtively 
ss unde our Its, or ¢ t the cigars we smoke 
fter we have smoked enougl On the morning after \ map of the nited States showing a division of 
social session at irds no actuary 1s present to not« the yuntry int nve g ps acc ding t the increase 
at we are singularly void appetite and our spoon n population in th ensus, was give ut f 
attles in a palsied manner against the coffee-cup. W<« p ation by the . ea ecent] The states 
are still privileged to whittle this little chip out of : which the populatior s increased more than 50 per 
ves in secret; but very kely, for the individual, they ent include Oklah 1. New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, 
make more difference ngevity than all the things Washington, Oregon, ‘ fornia, North Dakota, Mor 
the actuary does know tana, Wyoming, and Ida Five states—New Jersey 
I la, South Dakota, Cx } and Utah—increased 
betwee 30 and he states that show a 
te of increase be and 30 per cent include 


Business Letters 


(Crentlemer 





We wrote you uder date of December 28 in 

» our German Asbestos Sheet Packing with w 
sertion the same is er sed herewith, and at 

me made you the special price f 45c. net per p nd 


n roll lots 








As we have not heard from you in this nnectio 
we beg t ! re ft our quotation is erest t 
and if we may expect your valued orders for this 
material 
Our Gern Asbestos Sheet is First Quality, being 


asbestos, and 


made of pure, ng-fiber is unequalled 


use mn gas engines, high pressure and 





steam, and all general purposes where a firs 
i re ! < 
I sting t < ay hear from y shortly, we re 
| 5S espe ¥ 


Mr r. R. Ja s 
Dear S$ 

Replying t your inquiry of recent date regarding 
louble-actior 
nable at 
any firm manutact 


gasoline engines, W 


the present time to give you the name o 


uring this type of engine However, 
we are sending you under separate cover our catalog 
f gasoline engines, and shall be glad to hear from you 
at your earliest nvenience if you are in the market 
for anything ir 
information 


line or if you desire any further 


we an give you 


Mr. L. A. Mortor 
c/o Browning Locomotive Works, 
Cleveland, Ohi 
Dear Sir 
I beg to ackr May 


‘ edge re eipt ort your etter i 


8 in reference t the motion-pin that was removed 
from our engine number 0 for the reason that it 
was considered t soft 


In this particular case I must admit that the case 


hardening is strictly first-class. However, that has 
not been ir experience with the motion pins that we 
have received with engines from your Works during 
the past year We ve sent you any number of sam 


which the 
the pin 1/64 of an inch; it 
the case-hardening was 
showed Mr 
when he was last ir 

I have expressed to you to lay a 
removed from engine number 2501, on which the case 
with 


ples in case-hardening did not extend into 


fact, in truing up the pins, 
entirely ground ou I also 


Jones several samples showing this defect 

Chicago 

Sampie of pin 

hardening is very poor. I think you will agree 

me that it would not have worn any 
Hoping to hear from you in 

and assuring you that I shall 


I remain 


lengt time 


his matter 


attention, 


regard to t 
appreciate your 


Yours truly, 





Massachusetts, R 


New York 


il, Connecticut, 
Virginia, Arkansas, and 


Pennsylvania, Texas 





Fifteen states show an increase of between 10 and 20 
pe ent These ir le all the southern states from 
\ ® a a g the sea ard and Gulf of Mexico t 
Louisiana, with the exception of | da rhe other 
tates of this eg in the t th central section of 

e United States sing © M chigan, I nois, 
Wiscons Minnes Nebraska, and Kansas. The 
group of states w ! nereased less than 10 per cent 
(comprising one w tually decreased includes 
the three New England states of Maine, New Hamp 
shire and Vermont, and tw tther Atlantic states 
Delaware and Maryla: und also five states in the 
entral part of the ntry, namely, Indiana, Ker 
tucky, Tennessee, lowa, and Miss 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving 











chimney, broke to the schoolhouse at night, in 
spite of its formidable fastenings of withe and window 
stakes, and turned everything topsy-turvey, so that the 
{ r schoolmaster egan to think all the witches in 
the ry held their meetings there But what was 
st m annoying, Brom took all opportunities of 
turning him into ri ile in presence of his mistrecs 
ad a scout! dre ‘ gz W om he tau to whit © im 

the most ludict manner, and introduced as a rival 


psalmody 
In this way matters went on for some time, without 


producing any material effect on the real situations of 





the ntending powers. On a fine autumnal after 
noon, Ichabod, in pensive mood, sat enthroned on the 
lofty stool from whence < sually watched all the 

erns of his little literary realm In his hand he 
swayed a ferule, that sceptre of despotic power; the 

h of justice reposed n three nails behind the 
throne, a const terror to evil doers; while on the 
desk before him might be seen sundry contraband 
articles and pr bited weapons, detected upon the 
persons of idle ur ins, such as half-munched ipples, 


whole legions of 
Apparently 


act OF justice 


popguns, whirligigs ages, and 


rampant little paper 
had been some a 


me-cocks there 


recentiy in 





re all bus 
behind them 
master; and a kind of buzzing stillness 


flicted, for his scholars ly intent upon their 


books, or with one eye 


slyly whispering 


kept upon the 





reigned throughout the schoolroom It was suddenly 
interrupted by the appearance of a negro in tow-cloth 


jacket and trowsers, a round-crowned hat, like the cap 


of a Mercury, and mounted on the back of a ragged, 
wild, half-broken colt, which he managed with a rope 
by way of halter He came clattering up to the 


vitation to Ichabod to attend a 
frolic,” to be held that 
and having deliv- 
mportance and effort 
it fine language which a negro is apt to display on 
» kind, he dashed over the brook, 
nd was seen scampering up the Hollow, full of 
the importance and hurry of his mission. 


school-door with an is 
; 
uilting 
Van 
that air of 
} 


merry-making orf 
at Mynheer 


ered his message witli 


even! Tassel’s; 





etty embassies of 





away 
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Ignorance Has No Excuse 


“The Elect,” says Henry Ward Beecher, “are who- 
soever will, and the non-elect whosoever won't.” In 
like manner it may be said that the educated, in this 
country, are whosoever will, and the non-educated 
whosoever won't. 

One of the most pitiable tragedies in human life is 
that of strong young men and young women letting 
their powers go to waste for lack of education. Many 
of them lament their ignorance, but excuse it on the 
ground of “no chance,” or opportunity. Such excuses, 
in a land which teems with chances, deceive no one 
but those who make them. In this era of education, 
of books and.libraries, of newspapers and periodicals, 
of schools and universities, evening schools, lectures 
and the other endless opportunities for self-culture 
which our country in particular affords all classes, 
there is no excuse for ignorance. It is only will that 
is wanting. 

Examples are not lacking to prove this. A gentle- 
man told me the other evening, of a poor Russian Jew 
who came to the United States to better his fortunes. 
He was only seventeen years old when he arrived here, 
and could not speak a word of English. After secur- 
ing employment he began to attend evening school. 
For three years every spare moment was given to 
study, and at the end of that time he was lecturing 
before Americans on the great men of America. 

At ten years of age, Jacob Gould Schurmann was a 
country lad on a backwoods farm on Prince Edward 
Island. “It is impossible,” says Mr. Schurmann, “for 
the boy of to-day, no matter in what part of the coun- 
try he is brought up, to appreciate the life of Printe 
Edward Island as it was forty years ago. At that 
time it had neither railroads nor newspapers, nor any 
of the dozen other things that are the merest common- 
places nowadays, even to the boys of the country dis- 
tricts. The only newspaper that came to my father’s 
house was a little provincial weekly. The only books 
the house contained were a few standard works—such 
as the Bible, ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Fox’s ‘Book of Mar- 
tyrs,” and a few others of that class.” 

At thirteen, young Schurmann was a clerk in a 
country store, at a salary of thirty dollars a year. At 
eighteen he was working his way through college. At 
twenty-five he was professor of philosophy in Acadia 
College, Nova Scotia, and at thirty-eight he was made 
president of Cornell University. 


Few boys in town or country have less opportunity 
to become educated men than had this little backwoods 
farmer boy; but he willed to be of the elect, and that 
carried him over all the difficulties and hardships. 

A healthy young man or young woman who can find 
excuses for ignorance or failure in the twentieth cen 
tury would not attain to knowledge or success under 
any circumstances. 

The real opportunity for self-improvement is not in 
the city or the country, or anywhere outside of you; 
it is in yourself. The initial impulse, or motive power 
to do or to be, must come from within or riowhere. 

Obtaining an education or winning success in any 
field is a question of internal energy, or enthusiasm, 
or of unfoldment of power, and is the development of 
push and determination rather than the result of any 
external influences. The people who attribute their 
want of success to lack of friends to help them on, or 
their lack of education to absence of opportunities, are 
simply exposing their weakness of character. 

“Be your own palace, or the world’s your jail.” A 
well-trained mind, stored with knowledge, will make a 
palace for itself wherever it may be. Ignorance binds 
a man in a hovel, and renders him incapable of help- 
ing himself or others to any extent, for a broadly 
educated man is the best self-helper. Emerson said: 
“‘Welcome evermore to gods and men is the self-helping 
man. For him all doors are flung wide. Him al! 
tongues greet, all honors crown, all eyes follow with 
desire.” 

Make up your mind to be educated, and you are 
already half-educated. A strong desire to be or to do 
any particular thing, accompanied by effort, multiplies 
your power and throws wide the door of opportunity 
that leads to the accomplishment of your purpose.— 
Success. 
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Your renewal? Why not send it 
NOW? 


* * * 


The man who can do everything 
always looking for something. 








case. 


Common-sense. 


future. —J. N. Kimball. 





AILURES are something which have a wonderful perspective. 
farther you get from them by added years, the smaller they look, until 
they finally merge into the vanishing point. 
What's the use of forever dwelling on the blunders one has made? 
They are a part of yesterday and are not worth bothering about. 
is, and to-morrow, the grandson of yesterday, is to be.” That's Carlyle and 
Do your best to-day and hope to do better to-morrow, 
and consider the blunders of yesterday only as so many stones in the road 
against which you stubbed your toes and which you will look out for in the 


The 
And it is well that such is the 


To-day 
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_THE GLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN OFF 





$2800 FOR TEN MONTHS THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


One of our membe re. The posit secured this salary 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
through OUR efforts he position is in one of the 
leading High Schools in the United States. WESTERN OFFICES { fissity Building, Spokane, Wash. 


We still have many fine openings 
An active, wide awake department for Commercial 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Incorporated Teachers. No enrollment fee I secured my posi 
tion through you at S180." This is a sample of 


ti entuck 
Benting Green, & v the positions we fill. TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR 











ThePrattTeachers’Agency [| earn tions Renee Tempest 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York have the places. One man asked for 12 teachers. Write for FREE 
literature. 

Recommends college and normal graduates, spe- Schoot c Col 

cialists, and other teachers to colleges and achools. — je and moreial leges 


are writing us daily for teacher We place many teachers wthout 


troubling them to make applicatio For expert service a ss 





The Agency receives many calls for commer- 


Saeeee eeeeeee THE INSTRU CTORS’ AGENCY 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager MARION, IND. 














28th Year Over 32,000 Positions Filled 


THE ISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SuITeE 814-823, STEGER BuILDING, CHICAGO 
We now have a C ial Dep t, and we have better Other offices: Boston, New York. Washington, 
facilities than ever for serving the —— and the teachers. In Denver, Portland, Berkeley. Los Angeles. 


addition to peas teachers, we handle private secretaryships 
and high-grade stenograp P Circular and membership form sent on application. 




















PRINCIPAL HANNA Oak Park, Ill., High School, wrote: “My correspond- 

ence with you led me to like the way you handle 
things, and also led me to hope that you have a higher average of candidates than some 
agencies.” He was right. He selected our man for commercial branches at over $135 a month; 
no night teaching. We get results. Keepin touch with us, for we are filling choice positions 
all over the country. 


THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Ropert A. GRANT, Mgr LuTHER B. D'ARMOND, Associate Mgr 


Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mo. 











WRITE OR WIRE US IN EMERGENCY 


The tense days of unexpected vacancies at the last moment are about here. Weare “right on the job” all 
the while, and you shall have our best help promptly. Recently our candidates have been selected for these 
high schools: Manistee, Mich.; Middletown, Conn.; Oneonta, N. Y.; Mamaroneck, N. Y.; Rome, N. Y.; Watseka, I!1.; 
Ogden, Utah; Washington, lowa—not to mention the private schools. “No position, no pay,” is our motto. 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A Specialty by a Specialist 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager 35 OCEAN STREET, BEVERLY, MASS. 











Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


602 Youngerman Building, Des Moines, lowa 
Will enroll only good teachers. 
Will place those teachers in touch with the best paying positions in the Mippiz 
Srares, and the Great West and Nortuwest. 
Will ably assist worthy teachers to deserved positions. 
Will not recommend a poor teacher. 
Will send full particulars on request. 
WRITE FOR OUR PLANS TO-DAY 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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| Watch your wrapper for date of 
,_ expiration of your subscription. 
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SEM peed 
AGENCY 
720 STEWART AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
J. E. BOYD, Manacer 




















& WANTED 


Sept. 1. 1911. Good experience and references. A 
dress Miss L., care GREGG WRITER. 


Position as Shorthand Teacher or assistant, about 








WANTED 


d-ess O. Jonnson, R.R. No. 15, Fort Wayne. Ind 





Position as Shorthand Teacher or assistant, about 
Sept. 1. 1911. Good experience and references. Ad 








AN EXPERT TYPIST EARNED 


$9.40 ONE AFTERNOON 
while peldng mosis position. — “How to Become an Expert 


Typist” tells 


000 copies just from press. One Free Copy 


for you if you send now. Tells how to avoid errors, how to type- 
write as fast as you can write shorthand, how to take fast dictation 
direct to machine, etc. Experts earn salary of two old-fashioned 


stenographers. Send for your Free Copy today. 
AMERICAN EXPERT TYPISTS’ SOCIETY 


507 E. 18th Avenue Spokane, Washington 














Automatic Block Signals 
Rockballasted Roadbed 
Electric Lighted Trains 
Unexcelled Dining Service 
The Only Double Track Railroad 
between Chicago and St. Louis 
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Unlike Any Other 


One secret of Monarch superiority lies 





in the wonderful responsiveness of its key 
action. In no other typewriter in the 
world do the ke ys so readily yield to the 


slightest touch of the finger. 


SCHR EOREEADUGUE ROLE REReTEEEE 





That is why the Monarch is easier to 
operate than any other writing machine. 


Monarch 
Light Touch 


That is why it wards off fatigue and 
saves nerve strain on the part of the 
stenograph« r. In consequence, her work 
is cleaner-cut, more accurate, more rapid 
and greater in quantity than it is possible 
to obtain with any other writing machine. 

For these reasons you need a Monarch 
in your office. And every day without it 


means actual money-loss to you besides. 


Send for Monarch Literature 


Learn the many reasons for Monarch superi- 
ority. Then try the Monarch, and be con 
vinced that Monarch merit rests in the machine 
itself, not merely in what we tell you about it. 


Representatives Wanted 
Local representatives wanted everywhere 
also a few more dealers for large territories 
Write for details and attractive terms 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 
Executive Offces : 


Monarch Typewriter Building 
f 300 Broadway, New York 





COTTUTTTET ES UOTETITITAT ETRE 
FUL EAUROOUOOORERELERUED UD OOCEEEREREEEERDERDRELEELIAEERORDTE EERE UEERCOEREEREEOEOR EEE AULERT EER EDEDEEOT EE EREEPUUETE ETON EEEEE EEE NETO ULEELT EES TEET EET TTTTIVITITENITITITITIITIIIVITITERT AREAL EAE | 














Canadian Offices : 
For Time Tables and Fares Address: NO , 
R. J. MCKAY, General Passenger Agent THREE > Vessmtp and Slentest 
CHICAGO OCLOCK Branches and dealers throughout the 
FATIGUE world. 
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youcs - TYPEWRITIN 
IN 30 DAYS 
Our Patent Touch-Typewriting Device, with special! 
lesson charts, does the trick. Complete outfit for $2. 
Send for it, and if not entirely satisfied, return it at 


our expense, and you get your $2 back. Catalogue Free. 


Chrisman Pub. Co., 920 Century Bidg., St. Louis, Mo 





a — To Order a Vial ~y 


certs | RENU-RIBN | Si, 








For use on your old ribbon when it commences 

write dimly Don't wait 1 the rit nis 
worn out Apply just as s the ink gives a 
light py. RENU-RI BN pe erves the fibre as 
well as renews the cx Keeps itr t and 
prevents breaking Mics } y Von Kuster, 
stenographer with W.K. Morr Harctware Co., 
Minneapolis, says: “I have used your RENU- 


RIBN and find it most satisfactory. It is all that } 
you claim for it, and ar - - 
One vial renews a doze east, a 
You'll use it eventually, c ence now 
“The RENU-RIBN Co. 
449 E. CHURCH STREET  MARSHALLTOWS, IOWA, U. 8. A. 











fA THE SIMPLICITY COVER 


6 Big Helps in 1 Little Cover 


Saves eyes. Increases s; . Lightens work. 
A neat 3-ounce, 5x9 black cloth cover that 
stands up for transcribing, lies flat tor dicta- 
tion, holds anything to be copied, self adjust- 
ing and costs only 35e,. Order yours today. 


JOHN P. McENROE, 48 Ann Street, NEW YORK 








$10 TO $20 A DAY 


on the side can be earned by a hustler who wil! sel! the 
Chase Shock and Sound Reducers and Spring Clamps 
for all typewriters. Write for proposition 

J. L. Cuase Merc. Co Dept. W Toledo, Ohio 














STOP! READ! THINK! ACT! 


Increase your salary by Home Study. “Do it now.” ““Why 
not work for Uncle Sam?"* Salaries $600 to $1800. Positions 

ranteed. Civil Service, Penmanship, Bookkeeping, Short- 
a Typewriting, Engineering, Normal, Grammar School, 
High Se School, Agncultural and College Prepasatory Courses 
thoroughly taught by mail. Matriculation fee $5.00. Tuition 
free to one representative at each post-office. Address 


Dept. E, CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 





Good Positions 


and increased Salaries are secured by Graduates of 
the Palmer Method of Business Writing. This 
Method is mz aking more good Business Penmen than 
all other agencies combined More than TEN 
THOUS AND GRADUATES during the past year 
Do your part, and money will be refunded if you do 
not succeed. We teach you by correspondence at 
your home and make the course easy and fascinating 

Our beautifully illustrated new circular tells all 
aboutit, Write us to-day. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 
Reliance Bidg., Union Square, New York 
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“THE PHONOGRAPHIC WORLD” 








The largest, best, and most popular general news 


magazine ever issued in the interests of shorthand 


and typewriting. 


Now 


in its thirty-seventh 


volume of continued and uninterrupted monthly 


publication. 


Fifty Cents Yearly; 


twelve numbers. 


A postal card request will bring you a copy free 


for the asking. 


E. N. MINER, Publisher, 


23 Duane St., NEW YORK 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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“Great Book How to Do Business by Letter 
Has enabled thousands of Desk Men 


to turn failures into big successes 


us 


ne Pe a M 


Sherwin Cody's ability as a writer of letters for manufacturing concerns, wholesale houses and other enter 
prises that make sales on a large scale, brings him an income of many thousands of dollars a year. Out of his 
great experience and knowledge he has written a book telling "HOW TO WRITE LETTERS THAT PULL.” 
This book, now handled by Medern Methods, tells you plainly HOW TO USE WORDS SO-AS TO MAKE 
PEOPLE DO THE THINGS YOU WANT THEM TO—HOW TO TALK ON PAPER LIKE. A CLEVER 
SALESMAN SOLICITING AN ORDER—HOW TO DEAL WITH HUMAN NATURE SO AS TO GET 
RESULTS DESIRED--HOW TO WRITE FOLLOW-UP LETTERS THAT GET BACK LOST ATTEN 
TION. This book contains 125 MODEL LETTERS OF ALL KINDS, from simple notes to the most power- 
ful PULLING LETTERS OF RECENT TIMES. To the average man it teaches the simple principles of how 
to write letters that get results. The manager of the Chicago Association of Commerce said of Mr. Cody's book 
—''I do not believe there are any other publications in the field that begin to compare with yours along the line 


of plain, simple English composition—HOW TO MAKE PEOPLE TALK IN A STRAIGHTFORWARD 


WAY ON PAPER.” 
Modern Methods Magazine 


Has been for years one of the leading so-called business magazines. but is especially for business managers 
office and sales managers, all heads of departments, buyers, head bookkeepers, etc., factory superintendents 
and foremen, and men on the way to such positions. Modern Methods is seven years old. Nearly 60,000 such 
men have become subscribers and more come by every mail from far and near. 
FOR $1.00 we will send you Modern Methods one year beginning with next issue and a copy of 
Sherwin Cody's great book, “How to Do Business by Letter."’ You will receive Modern Methods 
monthly, and the book will be mailed you at once FREE and prepaid. Address 


MODERN METHODS, 33 R. & B. Building, Detroit, Mich. 

















It is Su rising How few people speak Eng- 
at is Surprising lish correctly. But there is 
no reason why all should not do so. Apply this ques- 
tion to yourself. 


Do YOU Speak English 
Correctly ? 


There is a fascinating way to polish up your English, 
and that is by reading “CORRECT ENGLISH—How 
to Use It,’’ a monthly magazine for cultured people, 
devoted to the correct use of English. It will Jay you 
to get in touch with this unique magazine, as it is the 
only one of its kind. Read carefully this 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 

Shal! and Will: Should and Would: How to Use Them; Correct 
English in the Home: Correct English in the School; What to Say 
and What Not to Say: Course in Grammar: Letter Writing and 
Punctuation: Business English for the Business Man; Compound 
Words: How to Write Them; Studies in English Literature. 

The subscription price is | $1.00 a year, but if you 
=} prefer to see a copy before subscribing— 


SEND ONLY 10 CENTS Gemsest Susi Butthiten Consens, 
for a copy of the current issue. You will never re- ph 
Gentle —Attached find $1.00, f rhich ter mm: 
ret it. So if ou are interested in your own wel- aubecsigtton to Commact ENGLIsn + ov — 
ion. do this NOW before you turn another page. 


But better still, use the Coupon TODAY 12 
CORRECT ENGLISH PUBLISHING COMPANY | ‘***" 


5 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. E, Chicago, Hlinois Postoffice 
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System. 


valuable hints and helps. Any stenographer or 
this opportunity to get one absolutely free. 


The Tulloss Touch System 


can be learned during your spare time if you are already a 
stenographer and will enable you to make the change from sight 
to touch without losing a day from your regular work. It will 
ive you the speed and accuracy of the expert. Will bring you 
the increased salary of the expert. Easy. simple and practical, 
it can be quickly mastered by any stenographer. If you are a 
béginner, the Tulloss Touch System can be taken up and 
learned at your own home, or right along with your regular 
tynewriting lessons. if you are at business college. Learn the 
touch system or if already a touch writer, increase your 
by a study of this system, and you can turn out more work and 
better work. You can get your work out on time—do away 
with overtime and night work. The Tulloss Touch System 
makes typewriting easy, interesting, reduces it to a science, 
You are not compelled to keep your eyes trained on the paper 
all the time—to watch for mistakes—to see that you have writ- 
ten the right letters. Learn the Tulloss Touch System — 
can write with your eyes closed. It relieves your eyes of that 
constant strain—rests them. Does away with the “‘end-of-the-day” 
headache. Send for my big 72-page free book on fast typewriting today. 
Make your work easies, more interesting—learn the right way. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL OF TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
808 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


This book tells more about actual. practical fast typewriting than the best instruc- 
tion book you could buy 
Tells how thousands of operators all over the country have mastered this casy and 
actical system, and how yuu, too, can learn it and reach the speed and salary of the expert. 
It telis how hundreds of beginners have started by the Tulloss Touch System, have mastered it 
and gone into high salaried positions right at the start. 


It tells how speed is gained. h« istakes may be prevented, what kind of practice work is best; 72 pages, in all, of useful 
mnt Bw oy tau beginner could well afford to pay for a copy—surely you will not pass by 


Let Me Send You 


this FREE Book on 
Fast Typewriting 


x 




























Every stenographer, every man or 
woman contemplating becoming 
a stenographer, every beginner 
should send today for this free 
book on the Tulloss Touch 
System of Fast Typewriting. 
To the stenographer, it 
points the way to a better 
position, a bigger salary, 
tells how to become an 
expert, To the young 
man or woman who 
wants to become a 
stenographer—to 

the beginner—it 

will point out the 
surest way, the 
quickest way, the only 
right way to learn typewrit- 
ing and fit yourself for the big 
paying position of an expert. 


Packed With Vital 
Typewriting Secrets 


It clearly and specifically describes the Tulloss Touch 


Typewriting Speed Pays 


And pays well. The experts, the high salaried stenographers, 
are always in demand and draw big salaries because they are 
y and accurate. They are speedy and accurate because 
they use the touch system. Learn the toucn system yourself— 
do not be satisfied with your present speed, with your present 
ty; iting ability. In a few short weeks, without interfering 
with your present work you can learn this simple, easy - 
increasing and salary-raising system. If you area 
ner, start mow to learn the touch system. Start t 
in the beginning. Don't waste your time 
money ing for an ordinary ty riting 
position—fit yourseif for a high-salaried . con- 
— position. Become anexpert. Eara 
g money at the start. 


Send This Ag 
Coupon 


Now 







? 
808 College Hui, 
Springfield. Olne. 


@ Please send me free of all charge, 
your book on Fast Typewsitiag. 
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“To teach the oung idea how to 
earn a living. —This is the purpose 
of all instruction in shorthand and 
typewriting. 

The most useful instruction in 
typewriting is that which gives the 
pupil the widest opportunities to 
earn a good living. This, of course, 
means instruction on the 


Remington} 


“Recognized Leader Among Typewriters” 
Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated ) 


New York and Everywhere 
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